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HERE has been as near an approach as is 

possible to a standstill in China during the 

past week. No serious fighting has taken 
place ; Shanghai is quiet; Hankow is virtually isolated 
—and apparently very uncomfortable on account 
both of internal dissensions and of the shortage of 
money. Chiang Kai-shek’s moves are obscure. His 
new Government at Nanking is not yet in working 
order; indeed, it appears to be little more than a 
skeleton, with some of the important bones missing. 
Whether Chiang is meditating, or discussing, or hoping 
for an alliance with Chang Tso-lin is uncertain. 
Equally uncertain is the position of Feng, the Christian 
General. He was appointed the other day by the 
Hankow Government as Commander-in-Chief in place 
of the traitor Chiang; now it is reported that he 
himself is suspected of treachery. But, in any case, 
he is for the moment a long way from everybody. 
The Nationalists are very naturally despondent. Their 
hopes—not their ultimate hopes, maybe, but their 
expectations of a decisive military success and political 
consolidation—have been blown into the air. The Right 
and the Left wings of the Kuomintang are at logger- 
heads. Trusted commanders look like reverting to 
type—the old War Lord type. The gains of many 
months are slipping away, and the “foreign Impe- 
rialists ” are in stronger force than ever. 

* * ’” 


It is a melancholy situation for the Chinese patriots, 
and it does not, so far as we can see, hold out any 
cheerful prospects for anyone else. The “ foreign 
Imperialists,”” with their massed forces in Shanghai 
and their fleets on the Yangtse, can do nothing effective. 
If they really had Imperialistic designs, it might be a 





different matter. But they have not; what they want 
to do is to get out of the mess. It is true that one of 
the methods suggested is a strong dose of force, which 
will teach the Chinese a lesson. But that suggestion, 
which comes from infatuated Die-hards, will we hope 
be resisted by the British as well as by other Govern- 
ments. The use of aggressive force is not in the least 
likely to teach the Chinese anything—except to hate 
us more bitterly. The Americans realise that well 
enough, and Washington has adopted what seems to 
some—even to some Americans—an ultra cautious line 
over the Nanking outrages. The Powers’ rejoinder to 
Mr. Chen’s evasive reply is still held up, as we write, 
by the difficulty of coming to an agreement. The 
United States, it seems, is opposed not merely to 
sanctions, such as a blockade or the bombardment of 
Nanking, but also to any more threats, and Japan is 
hedging. It will be lamentable if the British and 
French and Italian Governments allow themselves to 
be pushed into violent courses. If it is impossible to 
negotiate with Hankow, it is at least possible—and in 
all the circumstances it is highly politic—to do nothing 
that may add to our difficulties. 


The Cabinet crisis in Egypt has been happily solved 
by Sarwat Pasha taking office. There is no change but 
a change of persons. Sarwat’s policy is identical with 
Adly’s, and the new Ministry hardly differs from the 
old one. Egypt, in fact, still has “a Zaghlulist Govern- 
ment with a Liberal facade.” The crisis itself was an 
unnecessary and a foolish disturbance. Adly Pasha 
was not turned out of office on any point of principle ; 
he resigned in desperation, after a long course of worry- 
ing and nagging by the Left wing of the Wafd. The 
position was absurd, for Adly’s Government had the 
open, and quite sincere, support of Zaghlul, and those 
who were attacking it are themselves professedly loyal 
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Zaghlulists. Unfortunately Zaghlul, largely on account 
of his feeble health, has been unable to control his 
more extreme followers, who seem to have persuaded 
themselves that aggressiveness was the proper way of 
showing their “patriotism.”” The new Prime Minister 
also has the backing of Zaghlul, who is fully alive to the 
ability and the honesty—and in consequence the im- 
portance to Egypt—of both Sarwat and Adly. It is 
to be hoped that the wild men will have learned some- 
thing from this crisis. The Egyptians are not merely 
faced with the problem of the “reserved questions ” in 
dispute (though temporarily in cold storage) between 
them and Great Britain. They have got to make 
their own parliamentary democracy work efficiently, 
and for that they need constructive, and not destructive, 
tactics. 
* * * 

The complete figures for the Austrian General Elec- 
tions are not to hand at the time of writing; but the 
few results that are still to come in cannot make any 
important difference. The Government parties—the 
Christian Socialists (who, of course, are anti-Socialists) 
and Pan-Germans—vwill in all probability have from 90 
to 95 seats, and the Social Democrats 71 or 72. This 
will mean that the new Parliament will hardly differ 
from the last. The contest was keen, but orderly. 
The Socialists were straining every nerve, and their 
expenditure on election propaganda was lavish— 
far too lavish, according to their opponents. The 
Government side claims to have done it on the cheap, 
and to be pretty well satisfied with the result. German 
commentators have insisted on the significance of this 
election from the point of view of Austro-German 
union, for which the Austrian Socialists stood strongly, 
as they always have. But the Anschluss, so far as we 
can see, remains to-day exactly where it was last week— 
in the air. The elections for the Vienna City Council, 
which were fought at the same time, will also show 
practically no change; that is to say, the Social 
Democrats will retain their substantial majority, and 
Vienna will still be ‘“‘ Red Vienna.” The Communists 
made strenuous efforts to deepen the red; but they 
failed to win a single seat, either municipal or parlia- 


mentary. ‘ : 


In the Budget debates this week the Labour Party, 
assisted by one or two Liberals, made a dashing attack 
on Mr. Churchill’s new impositions. The attack, of 
course, made no impression on the Chancellor and the 
solid hosts behind him; we shall pay more for our 
tyres, our wine, our pottery, and, as everybody but 
Mr. Churchill himself expected, our pipe tobacco. 
The tobacco duty, despite the fact that the price of 
cigars and packets of cigarettes has not been raised, 
is causing a good deal of grumbling. ‘“‘ Damn Winston 
Churchill,” so Mr. Snowden tells us, is the word that 
passes across the tobacconist’s counter. We ourselves 
have heard this pious wish applied very freely to the 
manufacturers, who clearly, out of their enormous 
profits, could very easily bear the burden of the extra 
duty on pipe tobacco as well as on cigars and cigarettes. 
But trust-lords are not philanthropists, and a Chan- 
cellor who believes—or says he believes—they will 
be, must expect kicks as well as ha’pence. On this 
particular article he gets, we think, an undue proportion 
of ha’pence. A man who pays 10d. an ounce for his 





— 


tobacco is paying no less than 8d. of it in duty; it 
is, in fact, as somebody said in the House, seventeen 
puffs for the Exchequer and three for himself! 4 
reduction of the tea duty from 4d. to 1d. was moved, 
and, of course, rejected. Mr. Churchill regretted that 
it was impossible, for he still professes to believe in the 
free breakfast table. But where was the money to 
come from? The answer to that, Mr. Snowden said, 
was easy enough—from income tax and super-tax, 
* *x * 

The Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party 
are making elaborate preparations for their campaign 
against the Trade Unions Bill. A national Trade 
Union Conference has been held in London this week, 
and this is to be followed by meetings and demon- 
strations in all parts of the country. The campaign 
is to be organised on a continuing basis, and special 
area officers are being appointed to take charge of 
it. Meanwhile, the Labour Party is preparing to 
fight the Bill in the House of Commons. In Mr, 
MacDonald’s absence, Mr. Clynes will lead the Opposi- 
tion on the second reading; and, in the Committee 
stage, each clause will be in the charge of a leading 
member of the party. It appears that the Labour 
Party has decided to put down amendments, not 
in any hope that the Bill can be so amended as to be 
acceptable, but in order to make it easier to put up 
a steady and continuous fight. It is significant that 
the Co-operative Union, which represents the entire 
Co-operative Movement, has placed its resources at 
the disposal of the Trade Unions in fighting the Bill. 
The Co-operative Union seldom intervenes in such 
matters, and its decision serves to show how completely 
the Bill has rallied working-class forces in opposition. 
It would be interesting to know what its reception 
has been in Conservative Working Men’s Clubs. From 
all the indications we have seen, the Tory working 
men are as much up in arms against the Bill as their 
fellows in the Labour Party. Liberal Trade Unionists, 
through Mr. Maddison, have also declared their 
opposition. But the full strength of the feeling against 
the measure will hardly be revealed until the debates 
in the House of Commons have given complete publicity 
to its provisions. Then we shall see—what we shall 
see. 

* a * 

Great importance attaches to the World Economic 
Conference which will open at Geneva on May 4th, 
and is expected to continue through the greater part 
of the month. Though the Conference is convened 
by the League of Nations, it will include representatives 
from the United States and other countries outside 
the League. It is, indeed, like the Brussels Conference 
of 1920, an advisory meeting of experts and not 4 
mandatory meeting of plenipotentiaries of the Powers. 
It y od have no authority to take wong — 
to Ww up conventions, or to carry through an 
specific Pn Moe This, however, does not diminish 
its usefulness. A mandatory conference on the pre 
blems with which it is proposed to deal would have, 
in the present state of world opinion and knowled 
practically no chance of achieving useful results. For 
example, one of the chief questions to be consid 
is the hindrance to trade interposed by tariff barriers 
at the new frontiers of Europe. Everyone knows that 
the creation of artificial tariff frontiers has been & 
powerful factor in retarding trade recovery since 
the war; but it is certain that the point has not yet 
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been reached at which positive action can be taken 
for their removal. What is needed first is a clear 
recognition by statesmen and industrialists of all 
countries that all are losers by the system under which 
each attempts to make gains at the other’s expense. 
The object of the World Economic Conference, in 
this and other matters, is primarily educational. 
Just as the Brussels Conference of 1920 served a highly 
useful purpose of world education in financial matters, 
so the Geneva meeting is designed to begin a process 
of education over the wider field of economic policy. 
* * * 


While we have considerable hopes of the Conference 
as a whole, we are not too well satisfied with the compo- 
sition of the British delegation to it. Three well-known 
business men, an economist and a Trade Union leader 
have been chosen; and, without taking objection to 
any of the individuals selected, we cannot but feel that 
at least one great public servant or statesman with 
expert economic knowledge should have been included. 
Collectively, the British delegates do not carry enough 

ns to exert a material influence on public opinion in 
this country. So far as we are concerned, this does not 
greatly matter; for the trade barriers needing removal 
are far more formidable on the Continent than here. 
But clearly the influence of the Conference as a whole 
depends on the collective weight of the delegates ; and 
it does not look as if the British Government is treating 
it seriously enough. This is unfortunate, for an 
immense amount of valuable work has gone into the 
preparation of materials for the sessions. For more 
than a year a strong preparatory committee has been 
at work and already a mass of exceedingly useful 
documents and reports has been issued. Other States 
appear to be treating the affair far more seriously than 
Great Britain, and we can only hope that, even at the 
eleventh hour, the British Government will make some 

ure which will show plainly that it recognises the 
importance of the event, and is prepared to play its 
part in any measures of international co-operation that 
may be suggested for the restoration of economic 
prosperity in Europe. Apart from all else, this is clearly 
to our interest ; for depressed trade and tariff barriers 
in Europe are among the chief causes of our own 


economic troubles. 
* * * 


The Home Secretary is taking up a stiff attitude in 
refusing to release those who are serving sentences in 
connection with offences committed during the General 
Strike and the coal dispute. In particular, he has 
refused to release five women from the Rhondda Valley, 
mostly mothers with young families, who have been 
sent to prison for acts of rioting during the coal stoppage. 
This case has aroused most sympathy because of the 
special circumstances of the victims ; but there are also 
a good many others in which keen local resentment has 
been caused by the refusal of any sort of clemency to 
strike offenders. Apart from the fact that the large 
numbers in prison fully confirm our view that the law 
as it stands is stringent enough, without further amend- 
ment, to dea] with this sort of offence,is it not generally 
acknowledged that magistrates and judges imported 
into their sentences on account of the industrial troubles 
an exceptionally large amount of that “ unconscious 
bias” to which we have made reference elsewhere ? 
It is probably hopeless to argue the wisdom and justice 
of an act of amnesty with the Government engaged in 
promoting the unwisdoms and injustices of the Trade 
Unions Bill. We can only point out that the experience 
Which Trade Unionists have had during the past year 
of the actual working of the law as it stands, will make 
them more than ever sceptical of assurances that 
Proposals to strengthen it are not attacks on Trade 

nionism, but only reasonable precautions for the 
safety and convenience of the public. They have seen 








too much of what actually happens to set store by 
asseverations of this kind. 
* * * 


A number of the Whitley Councils are again pressing 
the Government to save the Whitley movement from 
eclipse by giving to the decisions of the Councils the 
force of law, at least where a particular Council desires 
this. At present, of course, the Councils, while they 
are fully recognised by the Government, are purely 
voluntary bodies ; and their agreements, like all other 
collective agreements between employers and Trade 
Unions, are unenforceable at law. The complaint of 
those who are pressing for the change is that a minority 
of employers remain outside the Councils and undercut 
their competitors by means of lower wages and worse 
conditions. They therefore want to have power to 
make their agreements enforceable over a whole trade, 
in the same way as Trade Board awards are enforceable 
or as arbitration awards were compulsorily “ extended ” 
during the war. It is easy to understand the claim ; 
but it ought to be received with some caution. If the 
trades concerned want binding awards, there is already 
open the remedy of applying to come under the Trade 
Boards Act. If for any reason they do not desire this, 
they will need to make out a strong case before the 
long-established principle of non-enforceability of 
collective agreements will be given up. For what does 
enforceability mean? Are the agreements to be 
binding only as minima, as in the case of Trade Board 
awards, or as maxima as well? The latter, at any rate, 
implies a highly undesirable restriction on the wages 
that the progressive employer may pay. But if only 
the former is meant, why not use the machinery of the 
Trade Boards Acts ? 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Blythe was 
compelled to cut things very fine to knock a shillinz off 
the income-tax. But even his opponents, who with an 
election in sight are not taking the most attractive- 
looking gift horses on trust, do not suggest that he 
is running undue risks in his Budget. Nor can they say, 
as they hoped to do, that the concession is no more than 
an electioneering device. Income-tax payers, unfor- 
tunately, are not a numerous class in the Free State, 
and the majority of them are in any case more likel 
to range themselves with the Government than wit 
opposition groups. Had the Cabinet aimed solely at 
catching votes, the obvious thing would have been to 
lower the ridiculous prices now charged for whiskey and 
beer. Possibly this might have been done had a larger 
surplus been available, but the half-million which Mr. 
Blythe had to play with will not permit of any real 
relief to the consumer. The income-tax reduction 
ought to do something to placate the hard-pressed 
country shopkeeper, — may thus prove good business 
from an electioneering point of view by removing an 
obstacle to the success of Mr. Hogan’s agricultural 
policy in the rural areas. Mr. Blythe expects to cover him- 
self by economising on the army, which it is announced 
will be reorganised on a territorial basis. The Dail is 
mercifully free from militarist fanatics, and little 
opposition is expected to Ministerial proposals, though 
some members are not satisfied that the time is yet ripe 
for an experiment of this kind. There is a good deal 
of loose talk about the value of the income-tax con- 
cession as a stimulus to industry. It may have a 
e yoemp ose effect in lightening the prevailing gloom, 

ut few people are optimistic enough to hope that many 
of the shillings released by the cut will be reinvested 
in productive native enterprises. Mr. Baldwin’s Trade 
Unions Bill is more likely, in the opinion of most of our 
experts, to prove a bigger factor in Free State economics 
than anything in Mr. Blythe’s Budget. Should the 
measure lead to industrial friction in Great Britain, 


Irish farmers will be amongst the first to suffer as a 
nr 
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result of a falling off in the demand for their beef, 


butter and eggs. 
* * 


Parliament afforded the opportunity of gathering up 

again the opinion of parties on the political situation, 
and rarely has opinion been so flagrantly contradictory. It is 
amazing that the men immersed in the political conflict at 
Westminster should display such an inability to arrive at 
what. may be called a common denominator of the possibilities. 
The Liberals and some Labour men helieve that there will be 
a General Election in the autumn on the Trade Unions Bill 
issue, which by then presumably will have been put on the 
Statute Book. Why a Conservative Government should take 
a General Election on the enactment of one of their main 
measures before there has been time to judge of its working, 
they do not pause to explain. The Conservatives, for their 
part, including several Ministers with whom I have discussed 
the question this week, do not seem to have dreamt of the 
possibility of a General Election before a couple of years have 
passed. The nearest approach that any of the Tories have 
got to the idea of an election in the near future is that, if the 
pose of the Trade Unions Bill produces another General 
trike, then the Government, after defeating the strike, might 
challenge the country on the renewed attempt to overturn 
constitutional government. But I do not find that anyone 
believes in a General Strike this year; and Mr. MacDonald, at 
Washington the other day, went out of his way to suggest that 
our next industrial crisis was likely to be in two years’ time. 

* * * 


The elaborate plans evolved by the Conservative and Labour 
headquarters for conducting a great party campaign for and 
against the Trade Unions Bill are thought by some shrewd 
observers in the lobby to be evidence of purely political warfare. 
Each party is eager to get the most advantage electorally out 
of the issue, as is natural. But some think there is just a little 
artificiality in the contest, and that in the result no political 
converts will be made, but that each side will have stimulated 
its supporters to vote, instead of to stay at home. There has 
been a large percentage of stay-at-homes in all parties at 
election time in recent years. This stimulus, no doubt, may 
effect the result in a certain number of elections, but it is not 
likely to swing the pendulum. In the meantime the Liberals, 
who desire to present an alternative Government, are con- 
sidered by their opponents in the House of Commons to have 
put themselves out of court. Some Liberals wished to oppose 
the Bill, but those who wished to sit on the fence and insist 
rather on its inopportuneness won the day. Then Lord Grey 
wrote his letter of opposition. The result is their party is again 
divided on a vital issue before the country. The secret of 
their indecision, I am told, is that Liberals are all rejoiced 
at the proposal to reverse the political levy machinery, but 
do not wish to say so, since they were its authors. The gossip 
is, by the way, that one of the reasons why the reversal of the 
political levy system figures in the Bill is that Mr. Churchill 
threatened to resign if it were not included. 

* a * 


I think other causes must be sought for the overthrow of 
the Government—if it is compassed—than the Trade Unions 
Bill, much as this will figure in the political news during the 
next few months. For one thing, there is the attitude now 
adopted by the Ministry of Labour towards the Whitley Councils. 
The deputation on Tuesday to the Labour Ministry from the 
eg oaypeyre representatives of the Whitley Councils may prove 
to a political event of grave importance. Their case, as it 
has been represented to me, is that the employers are refusing 
to carry out the Whitley principles of just arbitration in 
disputes. They were told, by a sell! official, in the 
absence of the Minister, that the Government policy was that 
there should be as little interference in industrial matters as 
possible. And this at a time when the Government are about 
to move the second reading of the Trade Unions Bill, which 
manipulates the conduct of industrial matters by employees ! 
The plea of the Whitley Council representatives was that the 
Government should use a concurrent influence with employers 
to secure their agreement to just arbitration in disputes. One 
comment in the lobby was that Mr. Baldwin is ignorant of 
his subordinates’ doings, and that his prayer for “peace in 
our time”’ is not approved by the Labour Ministry. 

* * *” 


A Po.iTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The reassembly of 


Another cause of unrest against the Government will probably 
be provided by the Rent Restriction Act, the first part of 
which lapses at the end of this year. The landlords, I hear, 
are looking to the Government to give them the opportunity 
to raise rents all round before the next General Election. If 
it is given, the middle classes will be mobilised against the 
Government. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has not yet made up 
his mind whether to carry this issue over the next election or 
not. Some think this will be one of the chief issues at the 
next election. 





—— 


HOW THEY DO IT IN ITALY 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI has added another storey 
to the fairy palace that he calls the Cor. 
porative State. There was promulgated last 

week, amid loud trumpetings of the Fascist Press, 
the Italian “Charter of Labour.” This document, 
we are told, marks the beginning of a new era, not 
merely for Italy, but for all of us; the toiling masses 
(and presumably those for whom they toil) will be 
heartened by the new slogan: ‘“‘ Workers of the 
world, Mussolini has spoken for you!” The high 
note is perhaps a little too high; we doubt whether 
the Labour Charter is quite so epoch-making as its 
authors pretend. And we are sure that a great many 
of the workers of the world will look twice and thrice 
at it before they give it a testimonial ; for it embodies 
a scheme for dealing with Trade Unions that must 
make Mr. Baldwin’s Die-hards sick with envy. 

It cannot be said that this scheme presents us with 
anything startlingly new. What it does, in fact, is 
to fill in details of the general plan which the Fascists 
formed several years ago, and to which they have 
given a continuous and noisy advertisement. The 
plan is to establish a Hegelian State, in which the 
State is everything and the individual or the group 
next to nothing, an Italy in which “ patriotism” 
is the supreme virtue and “internationalism” the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. This theory is set out 
simply and rather platitudinously in the first Article 
of the Charter: “‘ The Italian nation is an organism 
having ends in life and means of action superior in 
power to those of the single individuals occupying and 
forming it. It is a moral, political and economic 
unity. .”’ With the political implications of this 
doctrine as preached and practised by the Fascist 
metaphysicians we are not concerned here, but only 
with its industrial aspects. These are important. 

The principal organs of the Corporative State are 
two great National Confederations, one of employers 
and the other of workers. Each of these includes— 
or will include, we understand—six federal groups, 
comprising industry, commerce, agriculture, banking, 
land transport, sea and air transport. And there are, 
besides, two independent federations of professionals 
and handicraftsmen. Each federation in its turn has 
a number of constituent bodies, comprising the 
different “‘ categories,” crafts, or similar associations. 
All this hierarchy is subordinate to the State, which 
controls it through the Ministry of Corporations with 
the assistance of a National Council of the Corpora- 
tions, and it is hardly necessary to add that the high 
priest, the Minister of Corporations, is Signor Mussolini. 
The State, in the exercise of its god-like wisdom, 
prescribes the rules, imposes collective agreements 
between employers and workers, appoints magistrates 
to deal with disputes, prohibits strikes and lock-outs, 
and punishes with large fines or imprisonment anyone 
guilty of indulging in these naughtinesses. ‘‘ Labour,” 


as Article II. of the Charter instructs us, “in all 
forms, intellectual, technical and manual, is a social 
duty”; and if there is anyone who does not subscribe 
to this very proper sentiment, the State will “lam 
him. 

But here the authors of the Charter introduce 4 
touch of humour. 


” 


“ Professional or syndical organisa 
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tion,” they say, “is free.” This freedom, however, 
has its limits, for 

Only the syndicate legally recognised and under the 
control of the State has the right to represent the entire 
category of employers or workers for which it is constituted, 
to protect its interest as regards the State and other pro- 

fessional organisations, to make collective agreements binding 

on all persons belonging to the category, and to exact 

contributions from them. . . . 

By this ingenious method you get—or the State gets— 
mt the advantages of compulsory Trade Unionism 
without any of its inconveniences. The workman may 
join any private Union he likes, but it will be about 
as much use to him for all practical purposes as a 
Bible class or a dancing club. He is protected and 
represented only by the “ recognised ” Union of his 
craft or industry, which he will be allowed to join if 
he is passed as a man “ of good political conduct from 
a national point of view.” If he does not wish to 
join—or presumably if his “‘ political conduct ” is not 
sound—he still has to pay contributions to it. In 
any case, it does not seem that he is going to have 
much say in the business; for the recognised Union 
is not exactly a democracy—its officials are nominated 
by the Prefects, and the State may dismiss them and 
the management committees and nominate its own 
Commissioners in their stead. ‘* Workers of the world, 
Mussolini has spoken for you!” 

Besides being precluded from striking, the workman 
will also be subjected to a pretty strict régime in the 
factory or workshop. That at least seems to be the 
intention of his master, the State; for Article XIX. 
lays it down that: 

Infractions of discipline and acts which disturb the normal 
functioning of a business committed by workers are punished 
according to their seriousness by a fine, suspension from 
work or immediate discharge without compensation. Cases 
in which these penalties are applicable will be specified. 

On the other hand, it would be unfair to pretend 
that there are no benevolent features in the Charter. 
Mussolini is not simply a wicked uncle; he is the 
stern father, but with some paternal feelings—pro- 
vided, of course, that the children are good boys. 
All employees (after a year’s continuous service in 
any undertaking) are entitled to an annual holiday 
with pay, though the duration of the holiday is not 
stated. They are also guaranteed a weekly rest day, 
though this is not a very remarkable boon, if, as 
appears from the wording of the Article, it only ensures 
Sunday or an equivalent day off. Again, a man who 
loses his job through no fault of his own is entitled 
to compensation proportionate to his years of service. 
Nor is illness—at any rate, a short illness—a ground 
for discharge. Other clauses relate to the prevention 
of accidents, and hint at a programme of reforms 
which is to include the improvement and extension of 
accident, sickness, maternity and unemployment insur- 
ance. As regards wages, some rather vague hopes are 
held out to the workman, subject always to the proviso 
that the needs of the State come first. Piece rates 
are to be fixed “‘ so that the industrious worker with a 
normal capacity for labour will be able to attain small 
earnings above his basic wage.” And in general it is 
the duty of corporative organs “to guarantee the 
approximation of wages to the normal exigencies of 
life and to the possibilities of production.” If there 
‘8 @ crisis in industry or finance, its ‘* consequences ”’ 
are to be “equally divided among all the factors of 
production.” Official statistics, we are blandly told, 
will “ provide a criterion for reconciling the interests 
of the various categories and classes, and their interests 
with the superior interests of production.” In plain 
words, Labour is going to bear its full share of a slump. 

It does not look as if all this is much to write home 
about, as we used to say in the Army. Certainly no 
British Trade Unionist, nor French, nor German, 
would stand such a tyranny. And few of us of any 





class would approve of the regimentation, and the 
suppression of what we look upon as fundamental 
liberties, contained in this Charter. Of course, it 
may be urged that the Italians are Italians, that they 
have never really known democracy, that the vast 
majority of them, the working classes included, have 
cheerfully, if not enthusiastically, accepted a régime 
which promises peace and progress. But we doubt 
whether the Italian workers are really cheerful about 
it, and we would not bet heavily on any long spell of 
peace and progress. It is true that the old Trade 
Union leaders have fallen into line. But they only 
capitulated with hesitation and bitter regrets, after 
they had seen their own organisations ground to 
powder and Fascism triumphant, threatening, and 
to all appearances firm in the saddle. As for the 
rank al file of the workmen, it is impossible to say 
with any certainty what most of them think. The 
censorship lies like a thick fog over Italy. Nobody 
believes the Fascist newspapers on a matter of this 
sort, and official figures prove little. Statistics were 
given in Rome the other day of the membership of the 
various Fascist bodies, political, social, professional, 
and industrial. The Fascist civil servants, teachers, 
railwaymen, postal employees, and so on, make an 
imposing total. But this is not surprising, since 
everyone in any of the public services is compelled 
to join a Fascist organisation. As for the rest, it is 
estimated that the membership of the “ recognised ” 
Trade Unions, employers’ associations and professional 
syndicates amounts to “ several millions.” Very likely ; 
but that does not show that all of these millions are 
contented with the Corporative State, or eager to kiss 
the hand that holds them by the throat. We have 
in fact been told, on what we regard as somewhat 
more reliable authority than that of the Fascist Press, 
that a great part of the Italian working class is not 
merely dejected and sullen, but feeding itself on Com- 
munist ideas. That, at any rate, is what we should 
expect to be the result of a form of government which, 
besides oppressing its subjects, sits heavily on the 
safety valve. 

And how will it end—this Hegelian whimsy ? 
We do not profess to know. Certainly it does not 
seem that the Italian workers, whatever they may 
feel in secret, are in any case to tear up their Charter. 
They may even see possibilities in it, and in Mussolini 
himself, for the future. For the Charter, though it 
declares for capitalism as being “ the most efficacious 
instrument in the interests of the nation,” stresses the 
overriding control of the State, and reserves the right 
of State interference with the inefficient or unjust 
capitalist. If it clamps the worker into a mould, it 
clamps the employer into the same mould—or, at 
least, it professes to. Of course, it remains to be 
seen what this will come to in practice. The pro- 
hibition of a lock-out is not quite on all fours with 
the prohibition of a strike, and the “ approximation 
of wages to the normal exigencies of life”’ need not 
give much uneasiness to an Italian employer whose 
industry is booming. Fascism, however, is not merely 
the servant of Big Business, and should there be 
trouble one of these days, Il Duce might use the 
fantastical engines of his Corporative State in 
unexpected ways. We do not suppose that he cares 
a brass button for capitalists gua capitalists ; he cares 
only for himself and for Italy. But all this is specula- 
tion; for the moment he and capitalism are on com- 
fortable terms, and the Italian workers must make the 
best of his promises and the slight increase of crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table. The workers of 
other countries will watch with interest the progress 
of this “ audacious, hazardous and _ revolutionary 
reform,”’ as the Fascists have called it. But they are 
not likely to take Mussolini for their prophet till he 


has spoken again—and with another voice. 
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PEACEFUL PICKETING 


EARLY seventy years have passed since, by an 
N Act of 1859, picketing, in the form of peaceful 
persuasion, was recognised as a lawful Trade 
Union activity. The Act was passed, as its preamble 
clearly stated, in order to clear up ambiguities in the law 
which had led to conflicting judicial decisions. Twelve 
years later, in the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1871, 
Parliament went back on the reform of 1859; but almost 
at once such glaring injustices arose under the new law 
that it was hastily repealed by a Conservative Govern- 
ment. The London gas-stokers’ case, the foremost among 
a whole series of convictions of strikers between 1871 
and 1875, is still familiar to all students of Trade Union 
history. In 1871, when the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was before Parliament, the Liberal Minister in charge 
of it stated that his Government intended no attack upon 
the Trade Unions, and sought only a just and unambiguous 
statement of the law. But within four years scores of 
workers had been imprisoned for trivial offences, the 
Liberal Government had fallen largely before the votes 
of indignant workmen, and the offending Act had been 
swept from the statute book by Disraeli’s Ministry. 

The re-statement of the law in 1875 was by no means 
unexceptionable. For some time few serious troubles 
arose ; but by the time of the Taff Vale case it had become 
plain that further amendment was needed in order to 
give the workman a fair chance. The words about 
‘“‘ peaceful persuasion,” already included in the Act of 
1859, were left out of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875, which explicitly legalised only 
picketing “in order to convey or communicate informa- 
tion.” The words “or of peacefully persuading” were 
at last reinstated by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, 
which in effect only carried out, in respect of peaceful 
picketing, the intentions of those who passed the Act of 
1859. Thereafter the law was fairly clear and unam- 
biguous, and usually prevented the unconscious bias of 
judges and magistrates from producing serious results. 
But now the present Trade Union Bill proposes to undo 
the work of seventy years, and to place every Trade Union 
picket once more in peril of fine or imprisonment. 

Mr. Baldwin’s Government would be wise to take 
warning by the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry in 1874. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act was an infinitely less 
serious attack on Trade Unionism than the present Bill ; 
but historians are agreed that the outcry against it played 
a dominant part in causing the Government to fall. The 
Conservatives of 1874 certainly loved Trade Unionism no 
better than their successors of to-day; but Disraeli saw 
clearly that nothing short of repeal would meet the case. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was repealed; and Mr. Baldwin’s, 
if it ever reaches the statute book, is far more surely destined 
to meet the same fate. 

Picketing has been proved, over and over again, to be 
an indispensable part of Trade Union activity. It is not, 
indeed, required in every dispute, and the greater strength 
of the Trade Unions has diminished its importance in 
many cases. But there are still a great many strikes in 
which it is indispensable that the strikers should be able 
to warn other workers of the existence of the dispute, and 
to endeavour to persuade them not to go to work in the 
establishment involved. This is especially the case with 
small strikes or lock-outs, applying only to a particular 
pit or factory. 

Clearly, it is not defensible for pickets to proceed from 
persuasion to physical violence. The cases in which they 
do so are few, and the persons committing such acts 
receive no protection from the law as it stands. For every 


picket against which any act of violence can be plausibly 


nme 


alleged there are many thousands in which there can be 
no question of anything except peaceful persuasion. The 
exceptions occur chiefly in two special cases. First, with 
unorganised or weakly organised workers, who are not 
under Trade Union control, and are exceptionally exposed 
to the effects of blacklegging. Secondly, in pit villages 
where miners live isolated from other people, and ther 
is a fierce communal fecling against the blackleg as a social 
outcast. It is in such cases, and particularly when things 
are going ill with a strike, that sporadic acts of violence 
sometimes occur. 

The law as it stands is as <ffective as any law can be 
in dealing with such cases. No law, indeed, is likely to be 
fully effective; but a severer law is likely to be far les 
so than that now in force. In great disputes, moreover, 
the Emergency Powers Act confers special powers, as 
extensive as even the Tory heart can desire, for punishing 
those who engage in any deed of even verbal violence, 
Hundreds of workers, some rightly and many wrongly, 
were imprisoned under this Act during the troubles of 
last year. The new Trade Unions Bill, if it were passed, 
would not prevent a single act of violence which cannot 
be prevented under the existing law. What it would do 
is to make ordinary peaceful picketing, in which no 
violence in any ordinary sense of the term is alleged, 
impossible without violation of the law. “ Intimidation” 
is doubtless an ugly word. If it is used in a reasonable 
sense, we cordially agree that the law should prevent it. 
But “ intimidation ” in the sense given to the term in the 
Government’s Bill is quite a different matter : 

The expression “to intimidate” means to cause in the mind 
of a person a reasonable apprehension of injury to him or to any 
member of his family or of violence or damage to any person or 
property, and the expression “injury” includes injury other 
than physical or material injury, and accordingly the expression 
“apprehension of injury” includes an apprehension of boycott, 
or loss of any kind, or of exposure to hatred, ridicule, or contempt. 
What could be more ludicrous than this definition? 

What picket under it, however peaceful his practice and 
intention, could not be made amenable to the rigours of 
the law, and sentenced to imprisonment or fine as a 
criminal offender? We are back in the days of 1871, when, 
in South Wales, seven women were sent to prison for 
saying ““ Bah!” to a blackleg. For “ Bah!” is certainly 
an expression calculated to convey “hatred, ridicule, 
or contempt.” 

Is a refusal to work with a non-Unionist a “* boycott”?! 
If so, even a threat to do this is a crime; for it is calcu- 
lated to arouse an “apprehension of boycott” in the 
blackleg’s mind, and this the Bill defines as “‘ intimida- 
tion.” Yet it is not so long since Government arbitrators 
were making awards confining employment in particular 
works to Trade Union members, and there are even now 
plenty of cases in which employers agree to employ only 
Trade Unionists, and thereby presumably create an 
“‘ apprehension of boycott” in the blackleg’s mind. But 
does the present Government mean to prosecute these 
employers, or will it prosecute only Trade Unionists who 
stand out against the employment of non-Union labour? 

The whole thing is, of course, ridiculous. The clause 
has no meaning—for no change is needed in the law 3 
it stands—unless its object is to put down picketing 
altogether. This would make little difference to the 
better, or to most of the bigger, employers; for these 
usually do not want to employ workers at less than the 
standard rates, and only quite exceptionally wish 10 
introduce non-Union labour in order to break a strike. 
It would, however, be exceptionally convenient to the 
bad employer, and especially to the smal] sweat-shop 
owner, to whom the peaceful picket is at present often 4 
serious hindrance. With no one to communicate informa- 
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tion, or peacefully to persuade his victims not to go to 
work, he would be in clover. The Trade Unions clearly 
could not give up picketing in such cases. Accordingly, 
the most likely result of the Bill would be to turn peaceful 
jnto violent picketing ; for the Trade Union picket would 
not unreasonably conclude that, if he was to be gaoled 
in any case, he might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. 
This sub-clause, in short, if it means anything at all, 
the Trade Union picket absolutely at the mercy of 
judges and magistrates who have commonly a strong anti- 
Trade Union ,bias. There are no limits to the extent to 
which its penal provisions could not be stretched by a 
hostile court. And even without such stretching—which, 
in the circumstances, would be certain to occur—even a 
quite unbiassed judge would have no alternative to con- 
victing many pickets who could be accused of no violence 
in any ordinary sense of the word, and of no action that 
any reasonable person could regard as an offence. This 
is an illustration of what we meant when we said that, 
in effect, the Bill treats Trade Unionism as a criminal 
conspiracy against the State, and proposes to set back 
the clock by more than a hundred years. Nor can it be 
effectively amended. The Bill as a whole is vicious, and 
unnecessary, and will have to be scrapped. We do not 
expect Mr. Baldwin to drop it now. Let him pass it. 
The Government that can put forward such a measure 
richly deserves to act as its own grave-digger. And, to 
all seeming, Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues can be 
trusted to dig deep. 


SISTER AIMEE IN NEW YORK 


HEN some months ago I recounted in these pages 
the strange career and adventures of Mrs. Aimée 


Semple McPherson, California’s millionaire evan- 
gelist, I ventured the prediction that her conviction by a 
Los Angeles jury on the charge of fraudulent conspiracy 
would not diminish her popularity with her flock or 
seriously impair her fortunes. But the calamity of con- 
viction did not befall Sister Aimée, as she is endearingly 
called by the faithful, for, although the indictment still 
stands, the Federal District ‘Attorney confronted with a 
mass of contradictory evidence and charges of perjury and 
subornation, and also with a sort of local civil war between 
Aimée’s partisans and her enemies, suddenly dropped the 
prosecution and the prophetess was set free to exploit the 
possibilities of the situation. 

First of all there were some wonderful thanksgiving cele- 
brations in the Angelus Temple in which Sister Aimée, like 
Miriam of old, sounded the loud timbrel of triumph over 
her discomfited foes. Particularly intriguing must have 
been an elaborate pageant staged within its walls and 
entitled ‘“‘ The March of the Martyrs.”” Mrs. McPherson’s 
devotees furnished the casts for a series of tableaux in 
which the travails of Christ, St. Stephen, Joan of Are and 
other historic martyrs were depicted, and then as a climax 
to the long array of heroic sufferers, the curtain was raised 
to reveal Sister Aimée seated with triumphant mien in a 
well-upholstered chair with a huge Bible on her lap and a 
pyramid of black noisome mud beside her. 

From her ordeal she had emerged a national celebrity, 
and it remained now to turn to profit the tremendous 
advertisement which she had secured. New York, which 
had just provided in the Peaches-Browning case and other 
episodes abundant evidence that its moral standards were 
in need of uplift, obviously proclaimed itself as an attractive 
field for her soul-saving talents, and to it she fared forth, 
travelling in sumptuous luxury with some devoted satellites. 
In the course of her journey she was beset with entreaties 
to stay and bring the light of salvation to various sinful 
communities, but Aimée contented herself with some brief 
homilies at railway stations and made straight for her 
chosen goal. The date of her arrival was exceedingly pro- 


pitious, for it coincided with a birth of movements to purify 

the New York stage and establish a Press censorship in the 

interests of public decency, and the warmth of her greeting 
at the railway station from excited throngs of admirers 
must have realised her fondest hopes. 

Without losing any time she selected as her forum an 

establishment known as the “Glad Tidings Tabernacle,” 
and proceeded to unloose her cleansing tongue for the 
benefit of the great American Babylon. Her first public 
meeting was held on Saturday, February 19th, and although 
the fiercest blizzard of the winter was raging, the auditorium 
was filled to the doors long before the appointed hour, and 
after an overflow gathering had filled the basement, hun- 
dreds were left outside. So Sister Aimée, after preaching to 
the original audience, dismissed it and another crowded 
in. She reserved her appearance until Mr. Brown, the 
Tabernacle’s regular pastor, had made a few brief announce- 
ments and some Moody and Sankey hymns had been sung ; 
then she entered by a side door and took a seat in a throne- 
like chair in the centre of the stage, whereupon another 
clergyman gave a prayer which Mrs. McPherson's rich 
contralto voice punctuated with vibrant “* Amens,” “ Praise 
Gods,”” and “ Yes, Lords.” The Rev. Brown was pro- 
ceeding to expound her programme to the audience when 
she cut him short and proclaimed that she would begin 
that day with two addresses on “‘ The Four Square Gospel ” 
and “The Rose of Sharon,” and on the next day (the 
Sabbath) she would discourse upon “* The Story of my Life ” 
and “The Second Coming.” So, arrayed in her usual 
raiment of a white nurse’s costume surmounted by a blue 
cape, she embarked upon an impromptu exposition of the 
‘“* Four Square Gospel.”’ ‘* Her cheeks were abloom and her 
lips were of the deepest carmine,” wrote one reporter. 

Cameras worked frantically to catch her poses and at 

intervals she clutched a Bible frantically to her heart. It 
would be superfluous to try and recount the details of her 

sermon, but a tour of the night clubs and cabarets of New 

York, which she had made on the previous evening, had 

furnished her with ample ammunition for denunciation of 
the city’s sins. She directed her fiercest invective at dance 

halls. “‘My daughter, Roberta,” she said, “is pretty as a 

picture, but I would rather see her in a casket and bury 

her myself than see her in a dance hall going from one arm 
to another.” 

In the course of her sermon she revealed some inner 
secrets of her powers. 

**I come from a meeting all run down. Then I wash my face and 
pick up the roses that some one is always sending me, and lo, 
behold, I go forth again to preach. I have found the source of sure 
supply. I go into a meeting like a phonograph all wound up. 
Then I promptly go the other way until I’m run. I’m dripping 
with honey from the good things I deal in.” 

But apparently she thrives on this strenuous religiosity, 
for she declared that “ at a physicians’ conference at Los 
Angeles I believe I was cited as the greatest living example 
of divine health.” 

As she proceeded with her captivating discourse Aimée 
plied every trick at her command. Betimes she would halt, 
wave her handkerchief ecstatically in the air and give vent 
to a series of resounding Hallelujahs. Then she would 
pause to fix her gaze on her hearers and bid the converts 
stand up to be converted: “ 18-20-24-28-80 souls to God ” 
would be her tally. Next she would indulge in familiar 
dialogues with Christ: ‘ Jesus, do you remember—but of 
course you do—the miracle of the fishes?” Slang and the 
Scriptures flowed from her lips in amicable unison and she 
hurled at her audience fierce exhortations for the salvation 
of their souls. 

“ Any picture that Jesus wouldn't like must be taken from the 
walls. Any book he wouldn’t like must be banned. Our cards 
and our smokes must be thrown away. Smoke here, my children, 
and you will smoke hereafter.” 
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Then she told an engaging tale of how she had won to the 
Four Square Gospel, and the straight and narrow path, the 
soul of “Texas Mary,” a naughty lady addicted to drugs, 
who had been brought from a prison cell to benefit by her 
ministrations. Altogether the audience was served with a 
diversified and enlivening fare, and when the collection 
plates went round dollar bills and silver soon heaped them 
high. Also the au“ience purchased freely of a volume 
entitled Aimée’s Own Story (price $8.50) and little hymnals 
arranged by the gifted prophetess. 

But she was in even better form on the following Sunday 
afternoon when she unfolded in person the story of her life 
and times. Once more the tabernacle was packed to the 
doors; all the space inside the altar rails was filled and men 
sat cross-legged on the stage at Aimée’s feet. Amplifiers 
conveyed her soulful words to another audience in the 
basement and to crowds who stood patiently outside in 
driving sleet. She told of her early years on the paternal 
farm in Canada, and how her mother had there dedicated 
her to God, as Hannah did the infant Samuel ; how, instead 
of reading Cinderella and Mother Goose she “* went to sleep 
with Jonah and the whale, and Daniel in the lion’s den.” 
Then came access to the pernicious works of Tom Paine, 
Darwin and Ingersoll, and she was on the verge of accepting 
the baneful doctrine of evolution. ‘It nearly ruined me 
and now it’s trying to ruin America. It is making our young 
men murderers.”” But, as she was faltering in the faith, 
she made a confidant of her mother who was a pillar of the 
Salvation Army, and for the good of her soul she was 
promptly taken to revival meetings. There she was weaned 
from evolution, but fell a victim to the charms of a handsome 
young evangelist called Robert Semple. 

**He was six feet two with dark curly hair—such a beautiful man 

To hear him talk! Well, I got the gospel. Oh, you couldn’t hear 

him talk and doubt, and an arrow shot fast through my heart.” 

So she began to correspond with the evangelist Adonis, and 
a few months later “ I said ‘Yes’ to God and I said ‘ Yes’ 
to Robert.” 

Then followed a marriage and a combined honeymoon 
and evangel in China. “For two years my husband 
preached and I boosted and admitted, and said ‘ Isn’t he 
grand?’”’ But death intervened and left her a sorrowing 
widow. Over her second matrimonial adventure she glossed 
lightly and moved swiftly to the more arresting story of 
how she had brought the light of the “‘ Four Square Gospel”’ 
to the sinful and abandoned population of Southern 
California and raised a mighty temple for the prosecution of 
her noble work. Money had flowed to her from invisible 
sources whenever she was stranded. A girl gave her a 
building site, and a bungalow was built on it in answer to 
her prayer. The canary her little girl wanted and the 
rose bushes her boy hankered for dropped like manna from 
heaven at a time when they were in desperate straits. Only 
the day before the janitor at the Glad Tidings Tabernacle 
had pressed a ten dollar bill into her hand in what she 
described as “‘ a pentecostal handshake.” She told how she 
had bought a tent with the proceeds of the first collection 
she had levied. The tent ripped and became mildewed, and 
threatened to blow away. So Mrs. McPherson, by her 
account, fixed her luminous orbs upon it and said, “I 
command you in the name of Jesus to stay there.” The 
tent caught on a nail and stayed there and “I didn’t give 
the credit to the nail—I gave it to Jesus.” 

Concerning her strange adventures last summer, the 
kidnapping on Hermosa Beach, her imprisonment in a 
desert hut, the subsequent indictment and the grand jury 
hearing, she shewed a discreet reticence. To Mr. Kenneth 
Ormiston, however, radio expert at the Angelus Temple, 
whose name had been linked with her own under rather 

curious circumstances, she made this oblique reference: 


“I was always interested in radio. I can reach so many souls 
broadcasting. I was interested in its mechanical end, its batteries 


and tubes, its antennae and wave lengths. But,” she shoute 

“I never was interested in radio operators.” , 
However, she essayed an explanation of the persecution o 
which she had been the victim. Having narrated he 
wonderful success as a saver of souls in California, she wept 
on: 

“Then Satan—I can see him down in hell hearing reports from 
his captains. One came and said he had bad news—a greg 
revival in Los Angeles—saving souls by the thousand. Thy 
revivalist cannot be stopped. ‘What, a woman!’ exclaime 
Satan. ‘That’s easy. We'll prick her reputation and destroy 
her like a bubble.’” 

Then she told how a tower of Babel was built of lies ang 
plots and kidnapping and innuendoes, until it raised ity 
head so high that all the country saw and read of it. Then 
God finally took notice and, with his little finger, turned 
it over till it fell. 

“* A confusion of tongues it was,” said Sister Aimée. “‘ They hag 
so many stories about this woman—grey haired, brown haired, 
golden haired, red haired. They couldn’t stick together on their 
story. They thought with me out of the way the Angelus Tempk 
would collapse, but it did not. It’s going bigger than ever before, 
The ‘Four Square Gospel’ carries on. Hallelujah!” 

Then she sat down and the auditorium rang with 
Hallelujahs. Women wept and men shouted, and Sister 
Aimée beamed serenely upon her new flock of enraptured 
devotees. As they scattered into the streets a reporter 
overheard one aged convert saying: “I’ve heard them all 
and she’s up to Beecher. She’s the only one of the lot can 
touch Henry Ward Beecher.” Sister Aimée does more than 
touch the lamented Beecher, she leaves him far behind. 

J. A. 8. 


AMENITIES 


NE or two letters have appeared in the Tima 
() lately on the subject of the Midhurst brickworks, 
Some people say that Midhurst Common is 
being seriously injured, if not ruined, by the “ sandpits 
and brick-making activities’ of the Midhurst Brick and 
Lime Company. The managing director of the company 
replies that “‘the Midhurst brickworks already produce 
about £2,000 worth of bricks a week, which otherwise 
would be obtained from the Continent,” and declares 
that the real issue between the company and its critics 
may be “fairly set down as amenities versus livelihood.” 
It is better, he contends, to sacrifice Midhurst Common 
than that men and women should go without work and 
food; and who, when the question is put in that way, 
can contradict him ? 

The managing director, unfortunately, does not stop 
there. As he argues, he begins to think of other arguments 
—always a danger to controversialists—and proceeds to 
suggest that the amenities of Midhurst Common can 
hardly matter very much since so few people enjoy them. 
He assures us that he has “ no lack of appreciation of the 
value of the amenities,” but at the same time puts forward 
as a crushing argument the statement: ‘‘ My experience 
is that the Common is not a popularly patronised pleasure 
resort. I spent the major part of the day there on Good 
Friday last with the express purpose of testing my previous 
impression on this point, and I did not encounter more 
than half-a-dozen people.” 

Here surely is a curious confusion of thought. Those 
who wish to preserve Midhurst Common do so largely 
because it is a place in which it is still possible to wander 
at times and “not encounter more than half-a-dozen 
people.” The fewness of the people (which the managing 
director exaggerates, I think) is itself one of the chief 
amenities of the place. If everybody enjoyed the amenities 
of Midhurst Common, nobody would enjoy them, because 
nobody could enjoy them. You cannot enjoy solitude if 
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a multitude is there in search of solitude at the same 
time. It is not only the misanthropists who long at 
times to escape from multitude into solitude. This is 
one of the most ordinary human desires. There are as 
many people who avoid Brighton as who go to Brighton. 
There are as many who stay away from Hampstead Heath 
on Easter Monday as who flock to it. Every Sunday in 
these days we see processions of men setting out in search 
of solitude on motor-bicycles and in motor-cars, a pathetic 
crowd running away from the crowd. Each of them has 
heard of some haunt of ancient peace among the Surrey 
hills, and they all make for it, only to discover that by 
the time they arrive there it has become a haunt of motor- 
bicycles and motor-cars. Solitude all but disappears from 
England during the week-end, and yet never was it more 
sought after and more desired. Go to Friday Street on 
a Sunday afternoon, and you will find a long queue of cars 
and bicycles, with their owners staring disconsolately at 
each other and unable to see the beauty of the dell for the 
crowd. Everyone who cares for solitude wishes, on arriving 
at the place, that he had stayed at home. He knows that 
he could see better cars at Olympia, and ‘could enjoy a 
greater sense of solitude in Cornhill. 


One of the greatest problems of modern times is to 
enable the multitude to enjoy solitude. The problem is 
acutest in the slums, where whole families have had to live 
in one room or in two. We do not call a man an enemy 
of family life who wishes to rescue these [unfortunate 
people from each others’ company. Affection itself turns 
into exasperation when human beings are cooped up 
together and unable to escape. Prisoners of war grew 
to hate one another because they were not at liberty to 
avoid one another. A political prisoner told me that he 
was happy only when he was taken away from his fellow- 
prisoners and placed in solitary confinement. He was, 
I fancy, exceptional in his tastes, for most men hate 
enforced solitude even more than they hate enforced 
companionship. They are whole-hearted neither in their 
passion for solitude nor in their passion for society, and 
crave for them in succession like sleeping and waking. 
If they had to choose between permanent solitude and 
permanent society, few men, I think, would give their 
voice for solitude. But in ordinary life no such election 
is necessary. We become individuals and members of the 
herd in turn. And the happiest man is he who can enjoy 
the herd and its absence equally. 

But to-day, in populous countries, while it is become 
easier and easier to enjoy the pleasures of society, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to enjoy the pleasures of 
solitude. The crowd has become such a crowd as has 
never before existed. It has become so great a crowd 
that in many instances it prevents the crowd from seeing 
what it has gone out to see. Who is there who would 
not have enjoyed the Flemish pictures a great deal better 
if most of the other people who were there had been 
absent ? One saw more backs of heads than pictures, and 
one presented oneself a back of head that kept other 
people from seeing the pictures. Some day, I hope, steps 
will be taken to prevent more than a small number of 
people from seeing an exhibition of pictures at the same 
time. Just as the United States limits the number of 
immigrants, so should those who hold exhibitions of 
Pictures limit the number of visitors. Chelsea should be 
allowed its quota and no more, and each of us would be 
sure either of seeing the pictures under tolerable conditions 
or of not seeing them at all. This, it seems to me, would 
add considerably to the sum of human happiness. At 
Present, everybody who goes to a popular exhibition of 
pictures is unhappy, because everybody else is in the way. 
Admit fewer people, and somebody at least will be happy, 


while those who are kept out will miss little but the 
spectacle of a mob of human occiputs. 

There would be the same argument for forbidding the 
majority of people to go to the Derby, if the majority of 
people went to the Derby in order to see the race. They 
do not, however. The crowd goes to see the crowd, and 
is happy even if it sees nothing else. It is one of the 
most natural of human pleasures—the pleasure of seeing 
other people enjoying seeing each other—and there is no 
lack of provision for it in modern civilisation. All the 
great holiday resorts—Brighton and Margate and Southend 
—make a point of attracting the crowd that wishes to see 
the crowd. People do not visit Southend in order to be 
alone with the sea-birds, and I never heard of a lover of 
solitude who took rooms in Margate during August. Hence 
there is no good reason for limiting the number of visitors 
to Southend and Margate. The crowd does not spoil the 
amenities of these places, for the crowd is itself the amenity 
of amenities. The wiser course would be to divert all 
those motorists who are making their way to such places 
as Friday Street and Midhurst Common in search of 
solitude, and to send them to Southend and Margate with 
the assurance that they will find just as much solitude 
there as in the beautiful places to which they are thronging. 

Perhaps the managing director of the Midhurst Brick 
and Lime Company would deny that any place is worth 
preserving unless it is a resort of crowds. If this were 
the generally accepted view, however, we should have to 
reconcile ourselves to seeing the Sussex Downs built over 
and a ring of villas round every dewpond. There are 
few lovely things on earth that would not be obliterated 
if we relied exclusively on the logic of utility. I doubt 
if even the Forum at Rome would not have to go in such 
circumstances. More money could be made out of it, 
I am sure, in letting it out in building plots than can be 
got from the admission fees. To say this, however, is to 
be a little unfair to the managing director’s argument. 
Clearly, he would admit that Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens ought to be preserved from the builder even 
though millions might be made from selling them as sites 
of flats. The thousands of people who enjoy walking in 
them daily would for him, as for most people, justify the 
existence of those unsold acres. 

At the same time, if there is good reason for preserving 
Hyde Park, there is equally good reason for preserving 
the English commons and their surrounding amenities. 
Most of us wish at times to get even further from the 
crowd than Hyde Park, and the very fact that few people 
are to be found in a place enables more people to enjoy it. 
The sum of pleasure got in this way is probably just as 
great as the sum of pleasure got in more frequented places. 
We do not measure the value of historic ruins by the 
number of people who visit them. Tintern Abbey was as 
well worth preserving thirty years ago as it is to-day 
when a man recites Wordsworth through a megaphone to 
charabanc-loads of sightseers. Perhaps it was even more 
worth preserving. For to preserve such a place without 
preserving the quiet of the place is only to half-preserve it. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to devise any practical 
means of preserving the quiet of such places as that. It 
should be easy enough, on the other hand, to devise some 
means of preserving not only hills, woods and commons, 
but the quiet of hills, woods and commons. It would 


be possible, at least, to forbid the motorist to disturb 
their peace, not with his presence, but with his car. It 
was only the other day that someone wrote to the Press 
complaining of motorists who drove their cars over the 
Downs to Chanctonbury Ring. There is nothing unreason- 
able in asking the motorist to leave his car on the road, 
and to make the ascent on foot. 


His car by its presence 
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makes Chanctonbury Ring less than Chanctonbury Ring, 
much as the presence of a brick villa would. A motor-car 
is as much out of place on a green hill or in a wood as 
it would be in a drawing-room. It is a trespasser, and 
an offence. If you went out to listen to a nightingale 
and somebody insisted on standing by your side and 
playing the mouth-organ, you would not be able to enjoy 
listening to the nightingale, and the motorist who takes 
his car into the solitudes is scarcely less an enemy of 
country amenities. 

Brick and lime companies are, perhaps, more to be 
pardoned than motorists in the wrong place—motorists 
who, it is to be remembered, destroy the pleasure of other 
motorists no less than of pedestrians. But, if the brick 
and lime companies must interfere with the amenities of 
Midhurst Common, let them be content to do this without 
pretending that Midhurst Common does not much matter 
because it is not the resort of crowds. They should 
remember that the reason why everybody loves going 
there is that nobody goes there, and that, if ever everybody 
begins going there, nobody will love going there any more. 

Y. Y. 


enemy airman might land upon our coast during 


“BEDS FOR ALL WHO COME” 
N 

the war, but such an invasion gave no concern 

to the men in charge of. the national defence. 


Brave and well-armed, he could do nothing against our 
numbers. Even if an airman had landed every hour, day 
and night, it would have been nothing more than a local 
nuisance. What we feared and prepared against was an 
invasion in force. Naval demonstrations against West 
Hartlepool or Scarborough mattered little, doing some little 
local damage easily repaired. If the enemy could have 
landed a hundred thousand men in a few hours, it would 
have been another matter ; and yet another, if that number 
could have multiplied itself many-fold in a few hours more. 
That would have indeed been invasion in force. 

The military analogy applies perfectly to the problems 
involved in the invasion of the City of Mansoul by patho- 
genic micro-organisms. Infection is invasion and _ it 
displays closely similar features. We sometimes hear people 
talk of having caught “a germ,” as if one were enough to 
infect us. Doubtless no such germ exists, however virulent 
in itself. When we are invaded we begin to defend our- 
selves. There is tremendous slaughter. Ignoring for the 
present the possibility that the germs may actually multiply 
in the body when they have succeeded in establishing 
themselves, we may imagine a continual destruction of the 
invaders, who are replaced by new ones, perhaps at a rate 
less than that of their destruction, perhaps at a greater rate, 
in which latter case the invasion will be a successful one— 
at least until the body, perchance, calls out its reserves and 
“acquires immunity,” as the bacteriologists say. 

Mass-infection is the bacteriological equivalent for what 
soldiers call invasion in force. The problem of the preven- 
tion of infection, whether for the individual who wishes to 
avoid a cold, or for those who wish to control epidemics in 
camp or in school, is thus largely a question of the avoidance 
of whatever conditions involve mass-infection. Hence the 
supreme importance of overcrowding in a classroom, a 
house, a factory, a barracks, or elsewhere. The shocking 


outbreak of epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis in that first 
wet winter of the war, amongst men in the Eastern Command 
was primarily due to their being huddled tight together in 
their huts, under conditions of the least possible ventilation. 
We begin to perceive this blessed merit of any kind of venti- 
lation—that it reduces the density of the microbic population 
and thus the massiveness of any possible infection. 


— 


Evidently, the more mouths and noses in a given space, 
the greater the danger of mass-infection to the susceptible. 
Every inch one can get away from the infective focus, the 
less is the danger. We realise why the haircutter has such 
a dangerous occupation, and the barber a more dangerous 
still. The dentist would be still worse off but that he jg 
constantly disinfecting his patients and himself. As for 
mankind in general, here is the supreme argument against 
overcrowding. Whenever an epidemic of influenza is 
abroad, official and unofficial advisers tell us to “ avoid 
crowded places.” Crowded places mean mass-infection 
and there is our danger. 

The sea offers us a striking example. For many years 
a long sea-voyage has been recommended to consumptives 
as a possible means of cure. Its advantages are probably 
four-fold—the sunlight, the presence of iodine in the sea-air, 
the absence of silicious or other dust in that air, and the 
avoidance of mass-infection, whether by more tubercle 
bacilli or by other micro-organisms. But now consider 
the condition of the merchant seamen on that same boat, 
They are scarcely weakling by nature: the conditions of 
selection for their employment ensure that. But our mer. 
chant seamen have an appalling mortality from consump- 
tion—the very disease for which a sea-voyage is such excel- 
lent treatment—and indeed they die from this disease at 
nearly four times the rate of the agricultural labourer, 
Looking through a paper by a Swedish doctor in the new 
number of The World’s Health, I see that conditions among 
Swedish merchant seamen are similar to our own, their 
consumption death rate being far higher than that of the 
general community. The reason is evident. The seaman 
spends much of his time, starving in the midst of plenty, 
below hatches in very narrow quarters without ventilation. 
He is as much a victim of mass-infection as the dweller ina 
crowded slum. 

If I broach the subject of the open-air school, it will be 
difficult to leave: but surely we begin to understand the 
absence of epidemics in such schools, whilst they break out 
perpetually in the customary barracks wherein we immure 
our children, herding together the susceptible and the 
infected, apparently in a fanatical observance of the great 
democratic principle that what one has all should have. 
For the nonce I merely record the opinion that every new 
advance in knowledge serves further to condemn our 
present system of distributing disease amongst children, 
and to confirm the views of those who teach that children 
should work and play in the open air. 

But the most flagrant and cruel instances of the working 
of mass-infection are derived not from the day but the 
night. Then is its chance. Ventilation, which lowers the 
density of the potential invaders, is now at a minimum, and 
there is no antiseptic sunlight to thin their ranks. The worst 
case is that of the child, as yet intact, who sleeps in the 
same room or even in the same bed with a consumptive 
in the “ open” stage, who is actually expectorating large 
numbers of virulent bacilli. Hence the enormous importance 
of the principles and practice of the late Professor Grancher, 
of Paris, who sought to protect children from such exposure. 
We shall never end consumption, we shall never earn the 
reputation of a sane and well-meaning people in our fight 
against the disease, whilst we permit this abominable folly 
to persist in hosts of instances, as we do. All over the 
country there are people, of various ages, sleeping in the 
same beds as consumptives : and they will be the consump 
tives of to-morrow. We will begin anywhere but at the 
beginning. We continue to spend millions every year on this 
disease, and yet we allow hapless, helpless children to live 
and eat and sleep with infectious consumptives. We 
might as well have sent three-year-olds into the trenches. 

Before me is a recent official publication which bears a 
unattractive title, The Spread of Droplet Infection in Semi- 
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Isolated Communities.* The author, Surgeon-Commander 
Sheldon F. Dudley, R.N., has used opportunities of study 
at the Royal Naval School at Greenwich, the Foundling 
Hospital and elsewhere, and has found new evidence in 
favour of his own theory as to the importance of “ velocity 
of infection.” At this point let us recall the enemy airman 
landing in Kent—one or less in a month, but not, fortunately, 
a thousand per hour. Readers who like mathematics 
and their application to statistics may study the report 
in detail as a pretty exercise for the intellect. But some- 
thing emerges, which needs no mathematical training to 
appreciate. Already (see Report No. 50 in this series) 
evidence had been studied which showed the great import- 
ance of relative isolation in sleeping quarters, as bearing 
upon the spread of cerebro-spinal fever in the Army. Now 
comes new evidence, leading to conclusions, some of which 
may here be quoted : 

A certain minimum mass of infective agent is required before 

a dependent organism can establish itself in its host. Less than 
this amount will be destroyed by the host and cause some alteration 
in the degree of resistance. Time spent in an infective environ- 
ment therefore becomes of importance. . . . The quantitative 
factors of time, mass of infective agent and degree of host resistance 
make it essential to introduce three “ velocities” into the study 
of infection. . . . The resultant of these three is the “ velocity 
of infection,” on whose magnitude depends the final result of the 
reaction between the host and the dependent organism. 

The chief practical lesson this paper teaches is that the 
individuals of a community should be isolated from each other 
to the greatest extent possible in their sleeping-quarters. 
Especially is this the case in those communities to which 
many susceptibles are frequently added. 

This can readily be translated into terms of hygiene, 
politics and domestics. I take Christina Rossetti’s phrase 
as my formula: “ Beds for all who come.” The nearest 
approach to an exception is the quite newly-come infant, 
who carries from its mother’s blood a transient semi-passive 
immunity to some infections ; but the infant also is better 
in a cot of its own, even though it be only made of an old 
banana crate. Every man, woman and child should 
have a bed to him or herself. This is a decent minimum 
demand for any civilised and humane society. Let it be 
henceforth counted as a political and domestic principle 
everywhere: “‘ Beds for all whocome.” I call it a minimum 
demand, for it is no more. Better still would be a bedroom 
for everybody. 

In order to realise this ideal we shall have to reconsider 
and redistribute our present national and personal expendi- 
ture. Bluntly to estimate the proportions thereof which 
we now spend respectively on treasure, trash and treason 
would not now be expedient; but perhaps the large- 
minded and philosophic reader can think of one or two 
things we might do without until there is at least a bed, 
if not a bedroom, for everybody. LENs. 


Correspondence 


RIDICULE AND CONTEMPT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There will doubtless be many of your readers who will 
agree in the main with your criticism of Lord Wrenbury’s 
letter. Trade Unionism has done much to raise the status of 
“the workers by hand or brain” ; and “ case law” is unsatis- 
factory if framed from judgments by partisan judges. It is 
one thing, however, to insist that membership of a Union shall 
be made a condition of engagement in a trade or profession, 
quite another that minorities shall be subject to the decision 
of majorities. The New Statesman has expressed in article after 
article the opinion that the General Strike was a mistake and 
that the miners were badly advised and badly led. Is it not 
likely that many of those who went on strike in the one, or were 


° Medical Research Council: Special Report Series, No. 111. (H.Ma 
Stationery Office, Kingsway, 1s. 6d. net.) 





virtually compelled to cease work in the other, held views 
similar to your own? The system of voting in the various 
Unions does not appear, to an outsider, to give very satisfactory 
indications of minority views. 

From a practical standpoint, suppose in a factory, in which 
100 men are employed, 99 decide to strike and one elects to 
remain at work; would that one abstention affect the issue of 
the struggle ? If, on the other hand, 51 voted for a strike and 
49 against, would not such voting indicate that the matter in 
dispute was hardly sufficiently serious to warrant a stoppage ? 
While the necessity for some sort of Trade Union discipline 
may be admitted, it would seem that the “right to work” is 
equally defensible with the “ right to strike.”’-—Yours, etc., 

G. L. H. 


[Minorities must be subject to the decision of majorities. 
How great the overruling majority should be is a difficult 
question which varies from issue to issue. Ought 51 per cent. 
of the nation, for example, to be allowed to prohibit beer to 
49 per cent. who want it, or ought the majority to be 70 or 90 
per cent.? What majority should be required to commit the 
nation to a foreign war? How large a minority should be 
sufficient to veto a strike? These numerical questions cannot 
be precisely answered. In practice, however, they answer 
themselves. Fifty-five Trade Unionists cannot organise a 
NS) if they have 45 of their fellows against them. 
—Ebp. N.S. 





To the Editor of Tux New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Who is to decide what is a fair and reasonable wage ? 
Said the old political economist, “‘the higgling of the market.” 
The single worker found this did not act fairly towards his 
interests and formed combinations (Trade Unions) to compel a 
better price. Good. To obtain that better price he had to 
persuade his co-workers and outsiders not to work unless a 
minimum price was paid. Good again. It is undoubtedly 
to the benefit of the community that all should have a living 
wage. But the difficulty is in regard to the word “ persuade.” 
The present usage ofj Trade Unionists, viz., a browbeating 
which would not be tolerated for a moment in a case of blackmail, 
is obviously unjust and unrighteous. The Trade Unionist bully 
(a minority emphatically, but a very unpleasant one) has 
obviously been put in a privileged position, which is not to the 
benefit of the community. Any question of “ ridicule and 
contempt ”’ should be treated on the basis of common law, 
i.e., Unionists and non-Unionists should be treated alike. 

With regard to our judges’ interpretation of the law in regard 
to Trade Unions, let us look at the same in respect of this and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. My reading of published 
cases is that, knowing they are liable to be prejudiced in favour 
of the employer, they have actually fallen into the opposite error, 
and in the average of cases judged too strongly against him. 

The fixing of a minimum wage in all trades, even if desirable, 
is too ticklish, long-winded, and multifarious an arrangement to 
be carried out in this Parliament. Meantime, the free worker 
ought to be protected from being called a “ blackleg”’ just 
as much as a doctor is protected from being called a “ quack.” 
In conclusion I might say I am opposed to the present Govern- 
ment Trade Unions Bill. Naturally I have no room here to say 
why.—Yours, etc., 

14 St. Michael’s Road, Bedford, 

[Mr. Matthews appears to know little ‘of! “‘ the present usage 
of Trade Unionists” if he imagines that there is any use of 
force save in extremely rare and exceptional cases ; and where 
a “ bully ’” appears he has no “ privileged position ’’ whatever. 
He can be, and frequently is, sent to prison under the present law. 
We agree with Mr. Matthews’ view of the action of the judges in 
interpreting the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, but it is not 
those Acts but the Trade Union Acts that we are discussing. 
A doctor is not protected from being called a quack if he is a 
quack, so why protect a blackleg ?—Ep. N.S.] 


Huserr B. Matraews. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—If the law as to dermatitis were as Mr. Thompson 
states it there would be little reason to complain. Unfortunately, 
however, his letter is based on a misconception which invalidates 
his argument. 

It is provided by the Order of January 22nd, 1923, that a person 
suffering from (among other diseases) dermatitis produced by 
dust or liquids shall not be entitled to compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, if he is disabled only for employ- 
ment in the particular process in which the disease has been 
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contracted, or other processes involving risk of the said disease, 
unless he can prove that the disease has been contracted through 
long exposure to dust or liquids in the industry in which he was 
engaged at the time of his disablement. 

The words “or other processes involving risk of the said 
disease ” make a fundamental difference, the extent of which is 
obvious. It is true that, if a person suffering from dermatitis 
is absolutely incapacitated, he or she is entitled to compensation, 
but I believe that the case which more commonly comes before 
the Courts is that of the man or woman who is incapable of 
following any trade which involves risk of dermatitis, not 
necessarily the old occupation in which the dermatitis was 
contracted. In such a case the workman has the difficult 
task of proving long-continued exposure, notwithstanding 
Mr. Thompson’s view to the contrary. 

I ought to add that I am not a doctor.—Yours, etc., 

Hector Munro. 

Toynbee Hall, E.1. 


UNSCIENTIFIC HEALTH PROPAGANDA 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Mr. Ellis Barker has been so ably and yet so restrainedly 
castigated by your reviewer that there is little left to do except 
express a wish that before amateurs write about biological 
subjects they should make a more critical survey of the 
literature. 

The literature on human heredity is particularly illuminating, 
and bears directly on Mr. Barker’s contention that most of the 
diseases from which we suffer are diseases of civilisation. It is 
beyond dispute that the asthmatic diathesis is inherited, and 
it is more than probable that cancer and diabetes also have a 
genetic basis. The tendency to carious teeth runs in families, 
and a study of negro-white crosses in our sea-port towns might 
throw much light on this point. 

I should want a lot more evidence for the statement that all 
primitive races have a perfect system of digestion and excretion 
before I believed it. Negroes in the West Indies suffer a great 
deal from constipation, and they eat very little animal food. 
Constipation is common in dogs and poultry, even when fed 
scientifically.— Yours, etc., S. C. Haruanp. 

10 Crescent Place, S.W. 


Miscellany 
THE SENTIMENTAL ROUND 


r i ‘HE Sub-editor passed his trembling, tobacco- 

stained finger down the list of engagements :— 

“Call here. Give the children a good show. 
Then, one of the Burtons who keep the florist’s down the 
road here has died of something in the Royal Northern. 
Look the brother up on your way home. Pump him a bit. 
Find out the cause of death. The man who died seems to 
have cut quite a figure down the road here. That'll be all 
for to-night.” He sighed. ‘“‘ You young fellows,” he 
grumbled, “‘ you don’t know what work is. If I weren’t 
such an easy-going old chap, I'd juice you up a bit, as they 
say. Still, one of these days—eh, young man? .. . Well, 
give us a light.” 

The young man turned out of the office into the fresh, 
spring evening. Some time earlier there had been a 
furious shower; but now the setting sun was shining in 
the pale sky and the bluish puddles were fast drying in the 
roads. He looked up, breathing deeply, and the light, 
thrown back in one dazzling yellow sheet from an upper 
window, recalled a rain-washed evening long before when, 
as a child, he had gone to visit an old nurse. He had 
gathered storm-bent flowers in the garden for her and he 
had watched her straighten them, put them in water, and 
call them endearing names. How remote the London of 
those days was! He strove with all his soul, but in vain, to 
embody it once more in his mind ; to form for himself some 
conception of that full, slow peace which gave a peculiar 
aspect, in his eyes, to a certain broad flagstone pavement 





—— 





and a red pillar-box, but which the pavement and the 
pillar-box (he had been to see that they still materially 
existed) would never, to their loss, know again, for jt 
belonged to happiness, to childhood, to the vanished days of 
King Edward. And his failure adequately to realise that 
departed atmosphere induced in him a sense of bitter 
weakness in the impossibility of holding anything in life 
for long, when life was so full of indescribable, scarcely 
perceived beauty. 

He walked slowly over the crest of a hill and on all sides, 
sloping down, the pleasant suburb, shot as with threads by 
the bright vernal leafage, gleamed with moisture. But 
everything agreeable at that moment, the white sky turned 
pale blue here and there, the sandy colour of a palace 
built far away on green heights, everything, the trim people 
and the red "buses, the garden crocuses and distant church 
bells ringing a mid-week service, presented itself to his 
mind as a joy detached from him, with a possible but 
detached significance. When, however, he listlessly reflected 
that both the joy and its significance might have intimate 
meaning for him but that it was simply impossible to 
divine what meaning, he felt a lazy content in settling it for 
himself that there really must be a meaning, that it was 
enough to know there was without bothering himself any 
more about it. 

The sun had set, as though immersed in faintly tinged 
water, when he stopped before the Parish Hall. He had 
traversed, unaware of the distance, more than half the 
borough. A few people were gathered at the door. He 
slipped by, showing his card, and made his way down the 
crowded room. He approached a young girl in evening 
dress. 

“* May I have a programme, please ?” he asked. 

“ Threepence, please,” she answered. 

“* Oh, that’s all right,” he returned. “I’mfrom ....” 
He named his paper. 

She flushed and hurriedly complied with his request. He 
sat down and examined smiling the programme for the 
second annual concert of the Joyce Glover School of 
Dancing, Music and Elocution. The curtain rose and the 
performance began; but he was sorely distracted by a 
smartly dressed, handsome woman seated next to him. 
She had a habit of pressing a heavily scented handkerchief 
to her cosmeticised cheeks. There was, he thought, some- 
thing stiff and cruel about her until, to his astonishment, she 
showed naive enthusiasm, clapping her hands and laughing 
in admiration. And the unexpected revelation of simple 
pleasure in such a woman filled him with a vague love 
and pity for her, as though he had really seen that behind 
all the pretence in the world there was nothing whatever 
but a little suburban stodginess. 

Meantime, on the stage, a tall girl in a green dress 
appeared. She unbound her long red hair, assumed a pose, 
and recited the lament of Guinevere from Tennyson. _Lis- 
tening to her, he was carried back to the days when his 
sisters were in love with Tennyson. This literary infatuation 
of theirs became suddenly invested with importance for 
him. It resumed and symbolised an epoch in his life. It 
created in his mind the feeling (and no more than the 
feeling) of the family household during his early childhood. 
His floating recollection could be called up by the poetry of 
Tennyson because, although they were all children of the 
twentieth century, his sisters had brought Tennyson home 
from school. The walks, the rains, the sunsets, all the now 
unseizable delight of infancy, were contained for him im 
Tennyson. 

At the first interval he concluded that he could satis- 
factorily construct the rest of the concert from what he had 
already seen. As he prepared to go, he decided that he 
“might as well see what Joyce Glover was like.” He 
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shouldered his way through the throng at the side of the 
stage and penetrated to the rear. He addressed a long, 
e youth : 

“T’d like to see Miss Glover. 
card?” 

The boy appeared dubious and frightened, and turning 
to a woman standing near by said hesitatingly: ‘Someone 
to see you, Joyce.” 

She looked at the card and then at the young man. 

“I’m glad you came along,” she said. She was young 
but her face seemed careworn. Her clothes were pretty 
but her finger nails were mean and she spoke with a Cockney 
accent. 

“Is there anything you’d like me to say?” he asked. 
“Ts there anyone in the second half you think worth par- 
ticular mention? I can’t stay, you see.” 

“Oh,” she replied, negligently, “it’s pretty much the 
same all through. But please give the children a good 
word, won’t you?” 

“ Rather,” he assured her; “ they’re jolly.” 

She smiled, as a sign of dismissal. 

Outside a strong wind was blowing. In the clear dark- 
ness the lights glittered sharply. High up, when the 
clouds gave leave, the interstellar spaces showed faintly 
luminous. 

“I must have the devil in me,” the young man thought 
as, crossing the read, he took a southerly direction. “ Is 
there anything to be gained by consciously trying to estab- 
lish the unity of a life? As though a life weren’t far too 
much of a unity without striving to realise past sensations. 
And, after all, one doesn’t really succeed in realising a past 
sensation. It only comes to making oneself vaguely 
regretful over some sentimental and entirely fictitious 
feeling.” 

A "bus, with burnished brass rail and quivering black 
mudguards, came rhythmically panting out of a blind gulf, 
the driver rigid behind the wheel, his pale face as motionless 
as the heroic effigy on an antique coin. 

His mind reverted to Joyce Glover. Her lined face, her 
poor hands, her Cockney accent, the boy who spoke to her 
in a thin shaky voice, all seemed to give him insight into 
an environment of mediocre endeavour and paltry achieve- 
ment. ‘“* How can those people bear the thought of their 
lives?” he asked himself without arrogance. 

At that moment he walked by his office, now closed and 
dark, and he smiled ironically. About a hundred yards 
further on, he rang at the private door of a florist’s. A 
woman in a black dress opened it for him. Mr. Burton 
was having his supper but was quite ready to be inter- 
viewed. Apparently, however, Mr. Burton brooked no 
interference in his meals, for the young man was shown 
into a small kitchen, badly lit and stuffy, where a red-faced 
man in his shirt sleeves was seated at table. Before him 
were a hot rabbit pie with mashed potatoes and a cup of 
very strong tea. He ate and drank together, consuming 
the food in large mouthfuls, laying down his knife and fork 
and taking up his cup and saucer so that drops of the black 
liquid splashed into the solid steaming mass. He bade his 
visitor good evening, and invited him to be seated. The 
young man produced pencil and paper and made notes of 
the replies given in response to his questions. 

“ Cancer of the stomach he died of,”’ repeated Mr. Burton. 

The young man, with an inscrutable expression, watched 
his host. 

“Lots of people seem to be dying of that these days,” 
pursued the latter. His voice suddenly thickened with a 
note of terror and exasperation. “ It’s terrible, ain’t it ? 
When will they find out how to stop it? Christ Almighty, 
they’ve been at it long enough. They ought to do some- 
thing by now. Christ Almighty, they did.” 


Do you mind taking my 


““Was Mr. Burton in the war?” the young man 
demanded. The deceased Mr. Burton had served in the 
Middlesex Regiment. He was a good chap, fond of children 
and dogs, and always ready to help afriendin need. ‘ The 
people round ’ere liked ’im.” As the young man took his 
leave, his informant’s eyes were painfully red. 

The evening was well advanced as the young man walked 
away. The street was thronged with people. Two cavalry 
soldiers jested with a tall girl who was wrapped tightly in 
a shiny black coat. He had an intolerable sense that the 
dark was bloated with human life, that the mean houses 
were infested with its swarm. It was oppressive and 
nauseating. The town seemed reptiliferous. It brought 
forth human beings who stirred in vital congestion as 
though they were vipers in their nest. 

In less than a minute the young man threw off something 
of this revolting impression. He stood at the meeting of 
great streets. Everything was alight, the cinema, the 
restaurants, the trams, the reddened smoke shooting up 
from an engine on a level with the roofs. A loud-speaker 
croaked in an open shop. And somehow this London 
tumult was peaceful and comforting. Everything was safe, 
normal. But when the young man, seated outside a west- 
ward "bus, allowed his thoughts to wander to the woman at 
the concert, to Joyce Glover, to the Burtons, to the girl 
joking with the soldiers, he was terribly sorry for all the 
people who led stunted and tormented lives closed by 
disease and death. “ And yet,” he reflected, “ how they’d 
all resent my thinking about them like this.” 

HERBERT Kanan, 


ELEMENTALS ASTRAY 


SORCERY. 
Y ‘HERE was a day came scarlet-clad at morn, 
Bright Half-brother Salamander, 
I’d found a flower behind my ear at dawn, 
O burning Salamander ! 
I took it by the glowing copper-purple stalk, 
And, moving as a regal dreaming-one would walk, 
From curving feet to pointed chin, in mantle red 
Of fire imperial enfolded, and my head 
Encircled by a high dark crown, steel-pricked, of smoke, 
I went out far from Earth’s cold hills—and when I woke 
It was in Vulcan’s thunder-musicked stormy land. 
There came a beautiful lithe spirit, and my hand 
He caught, and down a wild-blue lightning’s track we 
flashed. 
There was a sound of brazen beating wings that clashed 
Together—Thence I knew what I would scornless name 
A Life. O swift unending movement of a flame 
Through shadow-thronging spaces where the colours 
sing, 
And sounds take shape in light abruptly, and then wing 
Away like crested magic-driven birds! O fierce 
Untamed and rapturous wild music, not to pierce 
A human soul !—O Salamander, who could doubt 
I lived indeed, till Vulcan came to blow me out— 
In all my dazzling flamehood only once I dreamed. 
It was among the shadows—suddenly there gleamed 
The royal golden fire—great Vulcan stood alone. 
He said the drumming of my heart made quake his 
throne, 
And that he’d seen look out from my long elf-green eyes 
A human ghost, most sorrowful—though King, he lies— 
And with a gong-like word I knew not, me expelled 
Forever from the Realm of Fire—but I, unquelled, 
Shall find the way again some day, and while on Earth, 


No god nor human dare deny my fiery birth. 
cs 
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There’s few who like me, oftener they hate, but I 
Care not, and shoot my forked tongue out, while 
lovingly 
I hold my twinkling heels, and with the flames commune, 
Or with thee, glitt’ring kinsman, chant a twisting rune— 
* * * 


To-day came once again in scarlet gear 
I tell thee, Salamander ! 
But no red flower I found behind my ear 


O_ burning Salamander— 
J. MacLEop. 


Music 


COSI FAN TUTTE 


R., now Professor, Edward J. Dent was the 
first English musician to do justice to the 
merits of Da Ponte, Mozart’s librettist. 

Not one in a thousand English people who have heard 
Mozart’s three great comic operas Figaro, Don Giovanni 
and Cosi fan Tutte have enough Italian (or German) 
to grasp the felicity of Da Ponte’s work. It is in any 
case no easy matter even to hear the words as sung in 
the ordinary Covent Garden or grand opera house 
performance, and it was not until Mr. Dent provided a 
translation of Don Giovanni for the ‘ Old Vic.’ produc- 
tion some years ago that we were able to enjoy the wit 
and cunning of that superlatively good operatic 
dramatist, Da Ponte. 

It is true that the ‘ Old Vic’ performance was more 
careful of Da Ponte than of Mozart, for Mr. Dent was 
more gay and irresponsible than Professor Dent, and 
since he was apt then to look upon the performing 
of music as an act of sacrilege, of material degradation, 
of which every true scholar would wash his hands— 
shrugging his shoulders in resignation at the need of the 
vulgar to hear music played on strings and with catgut 
instead of drinking the pure spirit from the score with 
the unadulterating eye—it was natural that he should 
have concentrated on making the dramatic content of 
the music clear and this could only be done by giving 
Da Ponte his due. Mr. Dent’s translation was as witty, 
concise and spirited as its original, and in the roars of 
laughter which accompanied the ‘ Old Vic.’ perform- 
ance the deficiencies of the ‘Old Vic’ orchestra were 
successfully hidden. 

But of the three operas the libretto of Cosi fan tutte 
needs the most careful handling. Those who assume 
that genius is always recognized, that merit never goes 
unnoticed, may be asked to consider the fact that 
although Cosi fan tutte was composed in 1789-90 it was 
still not understood as late as 1871, and indeed later. 
The full score which I possess is published by Breitkopf 
and Hartel and edited by Julius Reitz. In his introduc- 
tion dated Dresden, February, 1871, Reitz says: 


it is not to be doubted that da Ponte has been far from 
showing here the inspired grasp of his material which he 
showed in Figaro and Don Giovanni. 


And when we seek to find the basis of this opinion we 
find it rests on nothing but the improbability of the 
situations. And what are these improbabilities ? That 
it is unlikely that the lovers and Despina (the maid) 
should not be recognizable to their mistresses through 
their disguises, and that it is unlikely—and so morally 
reprehensible as to lay da Ponte open to reproach—that 
the two young women should almost as soon as their 
lovers have turned their backs to them en route pour la 
guerre begin dalliance with two strangers. The strangers 
are the lovers themselves disguised as Armenian noble- 
men for a wager with the cynical Don Alfonso, described 
as vecchio filosofo (old philosopher), who has mocked at 
the lovers and prophesied the fickleness of their 


ee 


mistresses. ‘“‘ Cosi fan tutte ’’—this is how all women 
behave—he says, and the plot proves him to be right, 

But what are we to think of the solemn priggishness 
of the commentators who gravely treated this delightful 
fantastic nonsense as a serious libel on human nature, 
a moral blot which even Mozart’s sparkling music could 
not wash out! The mind of anyone who considered 
that da Ponte was seriously demonstrating the infidelity 
of woman in this gay, artificial bubble, deserves analysis 
by Freud, who might detect worse horrors underneath 
what appears to ordinary eyes as mere lack of common- 
sense. There is not a touch of satire in the whole of 
da Ponte’s delightful libretto. 

It is a mere parti-coloured ball kept dancing irrespon- 
sibly on the inexhaustibly sparkling fountain of Mozart’s 
music. One only has to listen attentively to the music 
to learn that there is no touch of reality, of the serious- 
ness of tragic life in the whole opera. And it is the only 
one of Mozart’s three great comic operas of which this 
is true. Figaro is richly alive, full of satire and emotion, 
So is Don Giovanni. Both in the libretto and in the 
music these two operas are tragi-comedies. The 
Countess Almaviva in Figaro is a tragic figure, and is 
given some of the most poignant and expressive music 
that Mozart ever wrote. Don Juan himself in Don 
Giovanni is a tragic figure, and so are Donna Anna and 
Donna Elvira. But Cosi fan tutte is wholly artificial 
from the first note to the last. Nowhere does a single 
human cry break through the polished surface of 
convention. And the improbabilities, nay the incredi- 
bilities of da Ponte’s libretto are not only perfectly 
appropriate but esthetically essential. Without those 
improbabilities, those impossibilities, Mozart’s music 
would seem thin, shallow, inhuman. But together they 
make a perfect work of art, of the purely comic and 
artificial kind. Nowhere does Mozart’s uncanny genius 
show itself more dazzlingly certain than in this, the most 
perfect and completely finished of his works. 

As Professor Dent remarks in a programme note 
to its present excellent production at the Court 
Theatre, this opera was never understood in Germany 
until its production in Munich about thirty years 
ago by Richard Strauss. Mr. Johnstone-Douglas, 
who has produced the present performance, has learnt 
a good deal from Professor Dent and his English 
version, and he most successfully achieves the right 
purely artificial and conventional harmony. The English 
translation by the Rev. Marmaduke Brown—which 
suggests to me Professor Dent under a Chestertonian 
disguise—is excellent and is continuously amusing. 
Mr. Johnston-Douglas acts as well as he sings the 
baritone lover, and he is well foiled by Mr. Stewart 
Wilson, who (although he lacks his colleague’s ease 
of manner and of vocal delivery, for in voice as well 
as figure he gives occasionally the suggestion of 4 
stick that may suddenly snap off) sings intelligently. 
The fickle young women were made admirably artificial 
by Miss Louise Trenton and Miss Dorothy D’Orsay, 
and Mr. Arthur Cranmer was particularly good as 
the vecchio filosofo. 

Treated in this way Cosi fan tutte makes a delightful 
entertainment even for the moderately musical who 
are unable to perceive the wealth of musical genius 
which has gone to the making of this surprising master- 
piece. For those who can, however, perceive the 
masterly elaborate construction of this opera it will be 
an inexhaustible delight after they have enjoyed the 
comedy to return again and again and listen to the 
marvellous cunning with which Mozart weaves this 
highly complicated web of the lightest, most iridescent 
gossamer. And when one looks into the orchestra 
pit and sees with what slender instrumental resources 
this miracle is achieved one feels like advising 4! 
young composers to abandon for ever the notion of 
writing music for more than twenty concerted instru- 
ments. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Criterion, edited by T. S. Eliot, has turned 

7 into a two-and-sixpenny monthly. In the first 
number Mr. W. J. Lawrence writes on “‘ The 
Mystery of the Hamlet First Quarto.” There is also a 
story translated from the Swedish of Anna Lenah Elgstrom 
ealled “* Two of the Red Cross ’’; the second and concluding 
partof M. Jacques Maritain’s essay on “‘ Poetry and Religion” 
appears; and Mr. Harold Munro contributes three poems. 
The other features are Mr. Trend’s “‘ Music Chronicle,” 
with whom readers of the old Criterion are familiar, and 
Mr. Max Rychner’s “German Chronicle” and reviews. 
The latter are admirable. “‘Two of the Red Cross” is a 


mystico-sentimental story of little value. 
* * * 


Mr. Lawrence’s theory about the First Quarto is ingenious. 
The First Quarto, as everyone knows, is a mere travesty 
of the play as we know it. Its characteristics have been 
explained by the supposition that it was a pirated short- 
hand version of the play, taken down during performance. 
Mr. Lawrence believes 

that, considerably as he was laid under contribution, Shakespeare 

had no hand or part in the making of the First Quarto. The 

basic element was Kyd’s (assuming Kyd to have been the author 
of the Ur-IIamiet), and many fragments of the original structure 
remain. My belief is that, late in 1601, some manager of a country 
company who happened to possess a copy of the Ur- Hamlet con- 
ceived the idea of presenting it on his rounds as the new Globe 
success, and strove to give colour to the deception by making 
sundry Shakespearean infiltrations, fuller and truer at the beginning 
than at the end. Once admit the postulate and what more natural 
than to suppose that after the lapse of a few months, the prompt 
copy of the composite play, having served its purpose, was sold 
to an unscrupulous publisher ? 
He proceeds to show reasons for holding (a) that the 
spurious quarto was printed from a prompt-book, and 
(b) that the prompt book was made for the use of a country 
company. The evidence for the first assertion depends 
upon our grasping the distinction between stage directions 
and prompter’s directions. In the first place “ prompt 
warnings for music and voices occur slightly ahead of the 
moment when they are actually to be heard.” In the 
First Quarto, Sc. IV., 1. 402, the direction ‘“ Sound 
Trumpets’ occurs prematurely. In Sc. XII., 1. 1,614, 
we meet with: ‘‘ Enter Fortenbrasse, Drummer and 
Souldiers.”” ‘*‘ No mere shorthand writer, taking down 
the play for publication, would have troubled to note 
that Fortinbras and his men were preceded by a drummer. 
The indication is not essential for the better understanding 
of the reader, and is not given in either of the Shake- 
spearean texts.” That is a strong point. 
. * “ 


To convince us that the First Quarto was the Hamlet 
prompt book for the use of a country company, 
Mr. Lawrence points to the cutting of all the great 
Speeches, which is the sort of maltreatment we might 
expect in a version intended for country acting. All the 
country audience wanted was the action—a good thrilling 
Story. He draws attention also to the omission of certain 
stage directions : 

_ There is not alone no firing, but no drum or trumpet, a clear 

indication that all the members of the company were on the stage 

and that nobody was available to play the martial music. The 
best of strollers often found themselves in such straits. In accord 
with his theory, Dr. Van Dam explains this silence of the chambers 
by postulating that on the occasion when the shorthand-writer 
took down the play, the Globe players had suddenly run out of 
gunpowder and found themselves unable to let off the usual shots. 

That surely puts a severe strain upon credibility. To my mind, 

the solution lies in the fact that country strollers reduced their 

impedimenta to the uttermost, and, in all probability, did not 
trouble to take chambers with them. Often they performed in 
town halls and in lesser rooms, places where the firing of these 





small pieces of ordnance was objectionable, not only because of 

the noise and the smoke, but owing to the risk of serious accident. 
He also makes a good and subtle point out of the fact 
that in Quarto I. Hamlet’s age is reduced to nineteen. 
He is no longer “ fat and scant of breath”; the Queen 
addresses him: ‘“ How now, boy?” It is likely that 
this was an adaptation to suit the actor. Lastly, the 
inscription on the title page runs: “As it hath beene 
diverse times acted by his Highnesse servants in the Cittie 
of London: as also in the two Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and elsewhere.”” Now Mr. Lawrence points 
out that Universities may only mean University towns, which 
explains the fact that there is no record of Shakespeare’s 
company having played before the Universities. 

* * * 


Mr. Lawrence thinks the colon after “ Cittie of London ” 
is most significant. His idea is that these strolling players 
sold their prompt copy to the publisher. They could not 
say who they were because that would be tantamount to 
admitting that, together with the publisher, they were 
“* pirates.”” They therefore stated on the frontispiece 
that the play which followed was the play as it was acted 
in London (true, to the extent that they had used large 
portions of Shakespeare’s work, cutting out the great 
speeches and other “ verbiage” unnecessary for their 
humble popular performances), and then (also true) describ- 
ing the play as the version used by themselves in the 
provinces. This essay is a contribution to Shakespearean 
scholarship which certainly explains the poorness of the 
First Quarto. 

* * + 

Messrs. Heinemann have published a translation, by 
Mr. Maurice Baring, of Count Paul Benckendorff’s personal 
notes and memories of the last days of the Tsar and his 
family at Tsarskoe Selo (Last Days at Tsarskoe Selo. 6s.). It 
is a moving document, told with a reserve which is more 
effective than pathos. The character of the writer is felt in 
every page and inspires absolute confidence in him as a 
narrator. The story begins with the outbreak of the 
revolution on March Ist, 1917, and it ends with the depar- 
ture of the Emperor and the imperial family for Tobolsk 
on August Ist. Count Paul Benckendorff and his wife 
shared their captivity in the Alexandra Palace. The 
imperial family were subjected to a certain amount of 
petty persecution and insult, which probably sprang from 
a semi-superstitious fear in those who guarded them. For 
instance, the little Grand Duke was not allowed to walk in 
the garden carrying a toy gun; it was taken from him and 
smashed ; and later, the swing which the younger daughters 
used was scrawled over with obscene words. The streak of 
futile vileness in human nature which disturbances always 
bring out appears now and again; Count Paul Benckendorff 
records instances without comment. On one occasion 
he refers contemptuously to the Duma “ and their stupid 
revolution of which they are so proud”; this is as far as 
he goes. That embarrassed phantom Kerensky crosses the 
pages now and then, leaving a trail of incompetence behind 
him. He finally disappears on his way to the front to 
substitute oratory for discipline. It is clear that he could 
have checked the second revolution if he had not relied 
on putting it down by flinging his arms round the necks 
of misguided comrades. Count Benckendorff denies that 
Rasputin had political influence ; 

the appointment of ministers, which during the latter years 

proved so fatal, can be explained otherwise. If certain persons 

thought it necessary to approach that person for their private 
ends, they may have derived personal advantage, but he never had 
any influence on the course of political events. 
The Emperor and his family bore their ordeal with great 
dignity, and they have found a narrator who understands 
dignity. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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EPIC POETRY 


God, Man and Epic Poetry. By H. V. Rourn. Cambridge 
University Press. Two volumes. 12s. 6d. each. 

We have rarely indeed come across a book more difficult to 
appraise justly than this one. At first sight it is a congeries of 
talk de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, the emptyings of note- 
books accumulated during many years of miscellaneous reading, 
the thoughts appearing to be flung on to the paper as they 
happen to enter the author’s mind. The book ranges from 
Autolycus to Robin Hood, from Plato to Renan, from the 
tale of Odysseus to the “ traducianism” of Tertullian. Nor are 
we always duly prepared for these alarums and excursions. 
Without even the warning rubric “‘ Confused noise within,” we 
are whirled from Hesiod to the Bandamanna Saga, and before 
we have got our breath we are in the Stromateis of Clement of 
Alexandria. We are reminded of the Englishman who, shot at 
the speed of light up a New York “ elevator,” asked at the top, 
*“Is God in?” Even Mr. Routh himself seems to tire, and 
tells us that he lays aside his volume with a sense of infinite 
relief. 

What adds to the annoyance of the reader is the really absurd 
pedantry with which foreign names are transliterated. Why, 
when everybody knows Porphyry, call him Porphyrios? And 
why, when quoting a Latin writer like Horace, talk of Chry- 
sippos and Krantor ? (Vol. I, 16.) A Nemesis always waits on 
such pretentiousness. You simply cannot keep it up. Thus we 
have Mykenaian and Achean in one line (I, 120); Hektor in one 
sentence and Diomed in the next ; Spercheios followed imme- 
diately by Peneos (I, 121); Laodameia, but Medea and Basilides ; 
Nicea (sic) but Peloponnese, Meleager but Skamandros. And 
there is far worse than this. So wildly enamoured is Mr. Routh 
of the Greek os for which our rude forefathers wrote us, that he 
even spelis Oeneus (Olve’s) Oineos (I, 65) and Eteoneus (’Erewveis) 
Eteoneos (I, 109); atrocities enough to bring Sir John Cheke 
out of his grave; and we are startled to find Typhoios (147) 
when the very passage from Ovid quoted as the authority proves 
that Typhéeus is the proper form: 

Hue quoque terrigenam venisse Typh6é4 narrat. 


We could stand Kastor and Polydeukes, but Kastor and Pollux 
(p. 198) is like talking of Marcus Antony or Quintus Horace 
Flaccus. Never can pedantry have overreached itself more 
thoroughly than when Mr. Routh tells us (193) that Keres went 
in search of Proserpine. Ceres we know, and Demeter we have 
heard of ; but Keres is unknown even in Hades. On p. 117, we 
hear that “ Kirke salutes Odysseus as éd:c@avées,” which is a 
plural if ever there was one. And what, by the way, is “ the 
Theognis,” to which Mr. Routh refers repeatedly? We 
guess, but sorrowfully, that itis his way of mentioning the 
Theogony. 

There is the same ostentatious inconsistency in the Icelandic 
names. Everybody knows Odin; why call him Othin?* And 
if you do so, you ought to go further, and call him Othinn: for 
Mr. Routh—when he remembers—insists on giving us the cor- 
responding nominative form in r (heidr, Hodr, Urthr); while 
Ragna-rokr, in which the r is radical, appears regularly as 
Ragna-rok. The whole thing in fact is chaos. He writes Godleas 
for Gothlauss, Thorstan for Thorsteinn, Ing-wolf for Ingolf, 
Iockle (in imitation of Vigfusson and Powell) for Jokull; but 
otherwise at other times. O is now O, now Au, as in Aurvandill 
(II, 217). The Aesir, or gods, appear sometimes as Asa, sometimes 
as Anses. In Vol. II, 54 is a curious example of this perversity. 
** We think,” says Mr. Routh, “‘ of Thorny, Tatar, and Hialte. 
. . » The sons of Shelty must have been of this stamp.”” Who 
would imagine from this that Shelty is but Vigfusson’s anglici- 
sation of the very same name Hialte just above (not, it is true, 
of the same person), Hialte—which Mr. Routh elsewhere writes 
Hialti—being the Icelandic form of the name which occurs in 
English in Shetland, Sholto, and Shelty ? There are, of course, 
actual mistakes. The famous world-tree, which is always in the 
Edda called Yggdrasils Askr, the Ash of Yggdrasill, is here 
always called Yggdrasill simply. The plural of Norn, which is 
Nornir, is given repeatedly, for some obscure reason, as Norni 





*The soft dh of Icelandic, as in Gudhrun, Odhinn, is generally 
transliterated d in English: hence we find Mr. Routh forgetting 
his rule and writing Thrudgelmir, Gudrun, and the like (I. 60) ; 
but needless to say he introduces later another inconsistency, 
and writes Thrudgelmer (II, 44). We might mention here that 
in the Index two different Groas are confused, and that by one 
of the very rare misprints of the Cambridge Press, the old thorn- 
letter is given as p: Orms p4ttr for Orms thattr (II, 79). We do not 
think the Press to blame for Valentinius (Valentinus), or Prokopius, 
or fifty other remarkable forms. 





(I, 68, 65); hamingjur is haminjes, fylgjur apparently fylgja. 
Lastly, though we could give a score of other instances, the 
Germanic form Siegfried occasionally turns up when the cop. 
text imperatively demands Sigurd, or, if Mr. Routh prefers, 
Sigurthr., 

Other languages get off a little better; though our Old 
English Kings and Queens come before us under a bewilderi 
variety of denominations, sometimes as we know them to-day, 
sometimes as Bede gives them, and sometimes as neither Bede 
nor anyone else ever wrote them. The line of Dante : 

Come t’ é picciol fallo amaro morso, 
is quoted with two errors (I, 38). Why the “‘ Voyage of the 
Maeldun” (II, 242)? The strange phrase “‘ Robert von Brunne” 
(II, 153)—one might as well say “the Duke von Wellington ”— 
casts an illuminating ray on Mr. Routh’s methods. He has his 
notes, taken perhaps ten years since, and he copies them without 
thinking. 

All this, and more like it, made us at first imagine that the 
work was but one of those loads of half-learned lumber of which 
to-day we have so many. But it is not so. The book has many 
suggestive thoughts ; and when we have disentangled its main 
ideas from the mass of illustrations, we find much to reward our 
trouble. As we take it, Mr. Routh’s purpose is to show that epic 
poetry (and indeed every literary genre) is unintelligible unless its 
chief exemplars, in all ages and nations, are carefully compared, 
Homer, for instance, must be judged alongside of Beowulf, the 
great Sagas, Virgil, and Dante. It follows that we must con- 
sider, with the aid of all available materials, the conditions out 
of which each great epic arose. We thus perceive that the 
Odyssey presupposes some vast disappoiniment, similar perhaps 
to our War, saddening men, and making them receptive to pre- 
sentiments, to ideas of Nature and Providence, different from 
those that inspired the Iliad. A melancholy, like this amid dis- 
similarity, ‘*‘ majestic”’ in its contemplation of “the doubtful 
doom of mankind,” characterises the A?neid ; and our realisation 
of this prepares us for the emergence of the later hero of intellect 
as contrasted with the Homeric hero of action. Through the 
“* Dark Ages” we can trace the growth of this character, until 
we reach its culmination in Dante. 

It is here that we come to the remarkable section of Mr. 
Routh’s book which might almost reconcile us to the trouble 
we have had in getting there ; that in which he shows how the 
seminal ideas of the Middle Ages gradually gained strength until, 
while opening the way to Romance, they made epic, in the old 
sense, impossible. With one transcendent exception, an excep- 
tion which proves the rule, they produced no true epic poem. 
And, with the decay of self-confidence in the knightly caste, 
with the disillusionment born of nine futile Crusades, even a 
Chanson de Roland became impossible. The chroniclers bear 
witness to the underlying scepticism and unreality of the feudal 
civilisation ; and where such scepticism is rife, the naiveté of 
the true epic is lost. Even in Tristan and the Nibelungenlied 
the heroes rarely believe in themselves; they have no great 
task to perform, and their real enemies are their own passions. 
We can dimly discern that at the root of this scepticism lay a 
feeling of insecurity due to the encroachments of the middle 
class; the knights and their retainers were no longer sure of 
themselves. It is then the middle class alone that harbours 
hopes and aspirations ; the old order was wearing out, and if 
new epic was to arise it would have to breathe this newer atmo- 
sphere. To an old aristocrat the race must have seemed utterly 
degenerate ; and out of such pessimism no great epic can spring. 
To strengthen this pessimism, and to be in turn strengthened 
by it, came the crushing doctrine of Original Sin ; and from this 
world, therefore, men turned to the next ; there would be found 
at once the completion and the negation of this transitory 

existence. And just at the right moment, before the new ideas 
had gained too strong a hold, arose the one man who could give 
epic expression to a state of things that was passing away. Of 
the medizval aristocratic tendencies the Commedia is the sum. 
Fifty years earlier it would have been different in tone ; fifty 
years later it could not have been at all. Of this “epic” Dante 
is both the hero and the narrator; he could find no hero but 
himself, and he was the last who could have told the tale. After 
him the epic must take a new course, celebrate a new hero, and 
develop new, if not necessarily higher, ideals. 

This brief sketch will, we hope, show that while there is much 
in Mr. Routh’s opinions with which one may not agree, there is 
much to provoke those doubts and hesitations which often lead 
to the discovery of new truth. A work that does so much as 
this cannot, despite the most exasperating perversities and 
errors, be devoid of lasting value. 

E, E, KE.ett. 
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BEETHOVEN 


peethoven. By W. J. Turner. Benn. 18s. 


The Unconscious [Beethoven. By Ernest NEWMAN. Parsons. 
10s. 6d. 

peethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas. By WiLt1AM BEHREND. 
Dent. 6s. 


It seems safe to say that no man of genius has ever had so 
panegyrical a centenary as that which Beethoven is at the moment 
enjoying. Had he died in 1822, say, his centenary would have 
come at the wrong moment for appreciation, even if he had 
composed all the works we now possess, before that year. But 
enthusiasm for his music and realisation of the gigantic stature 
of his spirit have been steadily growing, and his centenary has 
chanced upon the crest of the wave. It is also significant that 
the belief in moral values, to which the war gave so rude a 
shock, is now regaining its ascendancy, just at the time when 
its greatest vindicator is celebrating his centenary. For the 
music of Beethoven is the heroic affirmation of the absolute 
value of spiritual endeavour. As Mr. Turner truly remarks: 
“ The history of Beethoven is a history of life lived to the end ” ; 
each new work was the expression of the struggle with and 
resolution of a problem on a sternly mapped spiritual road, 
from which the composer never for a moment swerved. At 
the end of his life he was attacking problems more and more 
fiercely individual, more and more difficult to seize, and not one 
of them definitive: at no period of his life did he allow himself 
to rest under a sense of accomplishment. 

All this is clearly brought out by Mr. Turner in his critical 
biography. The first part of his book is devoted to the life, 
the second to the works, of the master. If not too rigidly applied 
this method has many advantages. It enables the reader to 
get a clear general view of the composer’s life, unencumbered 
by critical estimates, and his work may then be considered 
as a whole. 

Of the elder Beethoven, Mr. Turner remarks: ‘“‘ He was 
one of those men of more temperament than talent, whose 
‘instability’ is sexually attractive to women and who seem 
liable to produce children of genius, or of remarkable gifts.” 
That he was a hard taskmaster to Ludwig seems indubitable, 
but Mr. Turner corrects the current, over-dramatised impression 
that Beethoven’s childhood was exceptionally rasping or 
unpleasant. He seems, however, to have developed slowly 
(always a good sign), and it was not until he finally settled in 
Vienna, in 1792, that unmistakable signs of an original genius 
for composing began to be evident, although he had already 
become fairly well known as a pianist. 

The question of his piano-playing is revealing. According to 
reliable accounts (Junker, Czerny) Beethoven was accustomed 
to use a great deal of pedal and, in spite of an astonishing 
bravura technique, to be more remarkable for the volume and im- 
pressiveness of his tone than for the clarity and delicacy which 
Hummel’s playing, for instance, possessed. As might be expected, 
his playing reflected his whole personality, which had the force 
and majesty of an exceptionally high waterfall, making its 
effect by sheer weight rather than by point and acuteness. 
This, of course, made his relations with his friends uneven. 
It must not be forgotten that Beethoven’s mind was that of a 
romantic, and Blahetka’s words (quoted by Mr. Ernest Newman) 
should be born in mind when trying to see the reason of, for 
instance, the composer’s apparently unreasonable wrath against 
the good Schindler : 

He simply could not understand that things and the relations 
of things were in reality different from what he conceived them 
to be ; and so it was very difficult, in the long run, to be in close 
association with him without friction. 

Occasionally, the impotence of even his best friends to rise to 
his ideal of personal relationship would be too much for the com- 
poser, and the result would be an inexplicable outburst of temper. 
In his numerous love-affairs, too (as Mr. Turner points out) 
this question of “ worthiness” disqualified him, when his 
search for it had taken him ‘“* beyond the kindly race of men,” 
for any satisfaction in love. He ceased to expect any happiness 
from women, simply because he knew that their standard could 
never approach to his; this was not merely the arrogance of a 
disappointed romantic, but the hard knowledge of a determined 
idealist who knew what he wanted. Even as early as 1816 
we find him saying to a woman that “he could not love any 
woman who did not know how to value his art.” 

The problem of his long litigation with his brother Kaspar’s 
wife over the guardianship of his nephew, is far more difficult 
to resolve. Beethoven’s implacable animosity to this woman, 


who seems to have been no worse than flighty, is almost impossible 
to understand. Mr. Newman suggests that, suffering as he un- 
doubtedly did at one time from syphilis, the disease got so much 
on his nerves that the idea of Frau Kaspar’s “‘ wanton "’ character 
and its possible effect on her son was intolerable to him. But 
the explanation seems hardly satisfactory. It is probable that 
the real cause of Beethoven's irritable obstinacy lay in some 
intricate complex of feelings and circumstances that no one 
knew of even at the time. It is clear, on the whole, that he only 
really expressed himself in his music, leaving his daily life to shift 
for itself in the strange, inconsistent way that has since become 
a legend; the harshness of some of his intimate behaviour, 
his lack of scrupulous honesty in business (see his treatment 
of publishers in the matter of the Mass in D), and, at the same 
time, his protestations of high moral character—these he simply 
left as discords to be resolved, not in his life, but in his music. 
For all we know, the Quartet in C{ Minor may contain the 
explanation and solution of the emotions which inspired his 
share in the Johann affair. As Mr. Turner observes, Beethoven 
“did not split his personality,” as most people find it necessary 
to do in order to preserve amenity ; he did not care to take the 
trouble to do so, his art being all that really mattered to him— 
an art which is an absolute in which all small imperfections are 
swallowed up. 

In considering his music the most important point to observe 
is the way in which his method of composition differed from that 
of his great predecessors. In a letter to Trietschke, written in 
1814, Beethoven makes the following statement, the interest of 
which cannot be exaggerated : “* Also in my instrumental music 
I always have the whole in my mind.” In working out a com- 
position, therefore, Beethoven resolved a nebula; the themes 
were less invented than discovered; they emerged gradually 
during the process of the cooling and crystallisation of the 
unformed mass. This had not been the method of Mozart, 
of Handel or of Haydn, who invented their themes and then 
built round them ; Beethoven’s method was the exact opposite, 
a fact easily explicable when it is remembered that in each 
of his works he was stating and resolving a spiritual problem. 
Bettina von Arnim reported to Goethe that Beethoven had said 
to her that music was “ the mediation between the intellectual 
and the sensuous life,” and any one of his works (and this became 
truer with every year of his life) shows how completely the whole 
of the composer’s being was poured and fused into his music, 
so that nothing of it was left out. It is impossible to imagine 
a profounder and completer synthesis than the music of 
Beethoven presents ; before it that of Mozart seems superficial, 
that of Wagner insincere. 

The difficulties in the way of a verbal interpretation of the 
master’s music seem at present insuperable. No one doubts 
that, for instance, the later quartets “‘ mean "’ something, but 
to see how futile any attempt to express this “ meaning” in 
images is, one has only to read Wagner’s analysis of the CY 
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Minor Quartet; one cannot prove Wagner wrong, but one 
knows that what he says is beside the point. Mr. Ernest 
Newman has expended 150 pages in trying to show that a certain 
phrase of three ascending notes occurs in nearly all Beethoven’s 
slow movements and symbolises the aspiring idealist. This, 
like Wagner’s theory, cannot be proved to be beside the point ; 
all we can say of it is: “‘ The reason why I cannot tell, I do 
not like thee, Doctor Fell.” Mr. Turner does not fall into 
such traps; he has come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
late work of Beethoven is the image of a higher reality ; that is 
all that can be said at present, and even that is quite unprovable. 
But it at least seems more likely than the crude, programme- 
music theory of Wagner, or the still vaguer view of Mr. Newman. 

On one side, in particular, does it seem impossible to agree 
with the nineteenth century interpreters of the master. It is 
hard to see how his music could be thought to contain analogies 
to the Christian religion, the humility of which is as far from 
Beethoven’s almost savage assertiveness as could well be 
imagined. Zarathustra is nearer to him than Christ; if we 
cannot accept the last movement of the Ninth Symphony as 
a counterpart of Nietzsche’s Tanzlied, then we can find it in 
the Grosse Fuge, a savage dance of joy in which there is not a 
hint of Christian renunciation. 

Mr. William Behrend, sponsored by M. Alfred Cortot, has 
written a most useful guide to the Sonatas. Each one is carefully 
and minutely analysed, with much sensibility and musicianship, 
the progress of Beethoven’s style is indicated, and the history 
of the composition of each sonata given. The book should 
prove most useful to the student. E. 8. W. 


MEDIAVAL ENGLAND 


A History of England. By H. Bexioc. Vol. II. 1066-1348. 
Methuen. 15s. 


There are wan-faced men in libraries who are still hoping to 
settle once for all what happened in 1066 and even in 1215. 
But history, thank Heaven, is something more than a museum 
full of ascertained facts, it is a subject which can rouse full- 
blooded hate in full-grown men, something to quarrel about 
fundamentally, like religion in the days of Calvin. 

Mr. Belloc’s quarrel with the “ highest authorities,” as he 
respectfully dubs them, is that they are still living in the 
nineteenth century. Through the wrong end of a nineteenth 
century telescope they distort and belittle whatever they look 
at. Vassalage to the great school of nineteenth century German 
historians binds them to the twin heresies of Teutonism and 
Nationalism, both coloured by a cool contempt for the religion 
of Rome. Academic tradition makes them the docile heirs 
of nineteenth century British materialism and philanthropy : 
about pain and about comfort they still think as men thought 
for whom sanitation and chloroform had changed the world. 
If one disagrees with them about pain and comfort, how can 
one agree with them about the Middle Ages ? 

Most people, anyway, would admit that in medieval Europe 
the natural human desire for more comfort and less pain took 
forms, which, if we assume that we have progressed since their 
day, must seem to us obsolete and quaint. Where we look 
for mosquitos, they saw the wrath of God; what we spend on 
life-insurance they spent on masses; if they wished to insult 
a man they called him a Ghibelline or a Manichee. It seems 
doubtful, too, if they understood about such things as racial 
homogeneity and natural frontiers, and what an excellent reason 
it is for hating large masses of men, women and children of all 
classes that they live on the other side of a river or a mountain 
range or a piece of sea, and therefore should, even if they do 
not, have the wrong colour of hair and eyes. 

It can be maintained, no doubt, that these differences are 
greater in appearance than in reality. The European has 
always been a European, the creature of climate and geography. 
When the mood is on him to weep and tremble, like Christian 
when he read in his book, he asks in the next breath: “* What 
shall Ido?” The Catholic European, be he never so Catholic, 
builds a Cathedral on this earth, as the surest means of winning 
a place in the mansions of the next. An Indian fakir sitting 
on his nail does more renunciation in one life-time than was 
practised in all the monasteries of the West. The West has 
always had a long list of things men must not do, but the 
Western man has always done them with very little loss of 
self-respect ; to find prohibitions observed one must travel 


east or south even from Constantinople and Malaga. It 
is East of Suez that the ten commandments are kept. 
His point is rather that in 


But Mr. Belloc knows all this. 








es 


the Middle Ages there was scope for passion, for action, for 
speculation, for turbulence and life, for great causes and great 
failures, as there is not in this despairing and well regulated 
age, which can fill its hotels and its hospitals and is content 
to turn its churches into museums. So we need reminding that 
there was a time when men were free as they have not been 
since, and warning that we must not measure the heroes of the 
ages of Feudalism by the foot-rule of the age of democracy, 

Take, for example, Simon de Montfort. In the nineteenth 
century this violent person acquired, for two reasons, vast renown, 
He summoned two burgesses from a number of boroughs to 
a central assembly. This feat put him in the very centre of g 
long chain which stretched from the skin-clad Germans described 
by Tacitus, meeting in some forest clearing and clashing their 
shields, to Mr. Gladstone giving the vote to the agricultural 
labourer. Leave out Simon and there is no knowing what 
would have become of the liberties of Englishmen. This 
naturally provokes Mr. Belloc, who has no patience with the 
Teutonic genius for self-government, doubts whether our 
Anglo-Saxon invaders found room in their not very capacious 
craft for the germs of the jury-system, and is not convinced that 
the people who built Westminster Abbey had much to learn from 
those who now fill the larger neo-Gothic building across the road, 
So Simon ceases to be a sort of John the Baptist of democracy, 
the heir all of the ages of Teutonic freedom, and becomes a 
perjured rebel, able, ferocious, ruthless, extravagant in all that 
he did. As for his Parliament, he probably got the idea of 
it from recent experiments in Languedoc, spreading north from 
the Pyrenees. 

So Mr. Belloc goes roundly on his way, careless of how often 
Bishop Stubbs may be turning in his grave. He has writtena 
glorious book, full of spirit and colour, and nervous masterly 
phrases. Bright pictures of ferocious villains like that great 
soldier John, and desperate passionate men like Henry II 
with his scant tufts of red hair—a fellow for quick masses and 
quick meals,—and Coeur de Lion striding up and down the 
central way of a great church, joining in the chant and beating 
time with his hand, and the tall spare figure of Becket, stammering 
and intense, whose death turned Europe upside down. And 
he ends with the Black Death which for him brought to a 
sudden catastrophe the greatest period in the history of 
England : 

Just on the crest of the wave, just when Calais was firmly held, 
the King of Scotland held also, a new wealth apparently secure, a 
new military instrument in English hands, the abominable plague, 
which had half destroyed the Mediterranean ports, came creeping 
northward ... On the 7th of July, 13848, it had crossed the sea. 
Men had fallen dead in the port which is served by Portland Roads, 
at the mouth of the Froom, what to-day we call Weymouth, and 
what was then known as Melcombe Regis, from the township on the 
other side of the river. Though the effects were to come but slowly, 
from that moment the story of mediwval England was changed. 


MONKS AND FRIARS 


The Benedictines. By Epovarp ScuneEIpER. Authorised Trans- 
lation by Rev. Jonan Lirencrants, Ph.D., S.T.D. Allen 
and Unwin. 6s. 

The Franciscans in England. By Epwarp Hurtron. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Of the two books before us, one is a description, and the other 

a history. But each is written from a point of view, and the 

same point of view, and it is through a warm couleur de rose that 

Professor Schneider and Mr. Edward Hutton see the outlines of 

their subjects. We are far from taking objection to this. 

Professedly non-partisan and colourless histories, despite Lord 

Acton’s dictum that the historian should never serve a cause, 

not only make lifeless reading, but often make the most dan- 

gerous propaganda. The reader is disarmed beforehand of his 
critical defences, and, if there be any stray winds of doctrine 
about, is easily infected by them. To enter into the spirit of 

an age that took sides, to live again its life, it is impossible for a 

virile mind not to take a side. Were a period of strife to be re 

enacted, it is better to be a Luther or a Loyola than a Leo the 

Tenth. And Gardiner, as the impartial historian, is a more 

insidious controversialist than Clarendon or Macaulay. For 

history is life, and, however life was lived through periods of 
controversy and crisis, it was certainly not lived passionlessly, 
with a cold and faint bias as an almost imperceptible flavour. 
The Benedictines is the first of a series of sympathetic studies 
of the great monastic Orders. It includes a Life of St. Benedict, 
but its chief feature is an account of the daily work and devotions 
of Benedictine monks, written as it were from within, for the 
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WANTED—A SCIENTIST of the first order, if necessary 
of senior standing, but as young as possible, with a know- 
ledge of the theory of science, to investigate and conduct 
the introduction of young children, 43-10, to science and 


scientific method. 


The problem will be at least fourfold: 


» ability to absorb instruction depends on the 
emotional attitude of the child towards the process 
of being instructed as well as on the inherited quality 
of the brain. But the discovery of the idea of 
discovery and the ability to tolerate fact—which 
constitute the scientific attitude of mind—are the intellectual 
basis, on which, together with the emotional factor, subsequent 
intellectual progress is likely to rest. 

Thus arises the need for a technique to utilise and develop the 
child’s native curiosity in the way the wheels go round—his in- 
terest for instance in mud and water and his pleasure in messing 
about—in such a way as, in the long run, to obtain the maximum 
conversion of these drives into a controllable instrument of 
organised thought. 

This involves the investigation by careful and delicate observa- 
tion not only of what sort of activities are best introduced 
into the environment but what should be the order of oppor- 
tunity for these activities. Much is done by leaving the child who 
prefers modelling with clay to heating mercury, or working a 
lathe to watching caterpillars or painting a table, to do so. But 
there is no such thing as absolute freedom and the very nature 
of the opportunities to a large extent limits and dictates his 
activities. And it is always possible—and this cannot be decided 
by a priori argument but only by observation—that to sip hastily 
at every flower may spoil the appetite. 


qu. 
I+ will now be plain that this type of environ- 
ment-arranging needs also the provision of specially 
designed apparatus. Apparatus for adolescents is too arbitrary 
and traditional often in the very irrelevance of its forms, is 
insufficiently diagrammatic, and being designed for illustration 
and the support of text book and teacher rather than for dis- 
Covery requires—as experiments on intelligent but innocent adults 
will show—a pre-knowledge of its purpose. The apparatus needs 
to be specially adapted to the child’s capacity for inference, 
patience and manipulation, and to be designed to meet the lack 


of assumptions which are implicit in our adult thinking but in 
haphazardly collecting which a lifetime may be consumed. There 
is needed a continually accumulating fluid collection of apparatus 
suitable for each stage of the child’s mental growth, devised 
clearly enough to enable him to discover in response to effort 
the answers to his own questions. Further there is needed the 
verbal apparatus of explanations of the history of men’s thoughts 
and instruments concerning the same problems with which 
the child is occupying himself; accounts receding further and 
further back into the past as the child’s sense of a past matures, 
instead of an isolated ‘ subject ’ being worked uneasily forward 
to an ill-patched join with the present. 


q Ill. 


Ir is as yet uncertain whether there exist any special 
factors limiting or making undesirable the intro- 
duction of children of 4 - 10 to scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific thought. That is to say whether the apprehension of multiple 
and permissive causality which is painful to the human mind 
with its innate tendency to accept and manufacture explanations 
in terms of unitary and magical causality, is in early life so 
much more painful that the forces—equally innate—of curiosity 
and intellectual aggression towards the external world would be 
stunted instead of stimulated. Or whether, on the other hand, 
it is not rather a quantitative question, as at present seems 
indicated—one of developing methods compatible with the 
child’s childishness, with his need of phantasy, and of grading 
the demands of reality to his capacity. 

This is the main theoretical question. 


q Iv. 


As it is hoped that the occupant of the post will in 
addition to exercising and developing an art make 
of the task a piece of scientific work and research leading eventu- 
ally to the publication of his results—negative as well as positive 
—he will need to make ample records. For this purpose the 
services of a shorthand-typist will be placed at his disposal. 


Certain preliminary work with children of 4-7 has already been done 
at Cambridge at the Malting House School successfully enough to en- 
courage the directors of the school to make a full-time long period 
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appointment specially for its development. 


They hope to make of the appointment the beginnings of a research 
institute into problems connected with education. Hence they are all 
the more anxious to obtain the services of someone of outstanding 


suitability for the work. 


He would need not merely to be a specialist in his own branch but 
to have some little acquaintance with other sciences, the history of science and the history of 


religious beliefs. 


It will be apparent that this type of research, 
more than any other, would depend for its 
success not only on intellectual qualifications 
but also on a favouring pyschological background. 
Ideally desirable—if the view here taken of the 
possibilities of such research is justified—would be 
an immense ability to wait and see, such as would 
make a good field anthropologist or naturalist— 
freedom from irritation at the childishness of 
cnildren, power to see them make false inferences 
and misuse apparatus, noting the facts but not being 
annoyed by them. 


There must be an innate willingness to try 
to grasp the child’s assumptions and to abstain 


from using the facile escape of verbal explanations 
in favour of the method of staging and re-staging 
occurrences till the child derives from his experience, 
not merely a particular atom of knowledge which 
will the more intimately become part of his mental 
structure, but the knowledge—one of the roots of 
understanding—of the manner in which first-hand 
knowledge is obtained. 

Particularly in the child’s early years must be es- 
chewed the attitude of the pedagogue—the dealer 
in predigested reality and second-hand knowledge 
—in favour of that of the co-investigator, not least 
in order that when later in life the child needs second- 
hand knowledge more and more, he shall the better 
be able to accept and handle it. 


The directors of the Malting House School are aware of the formidable nature 
of these desiderata. They do not however intend them as an absolute condition 
of the appointment but rather as an all-round view of the problem, stated in the 
hope that others may sufficiently share in the attitude outlined to be attracted to the work 
notwithstanding its difficulties. While they are willing to consider applications for the post 
from the teaching profession, they look rather to those who have already engaged in some 
sort of scientific work and whose reactions to children have not been influenced by the 


necessity of teaching them. 


In order to be able to obtain the services of the man 
most suited to the work they are advertising widely 


and they are prepared to pay such salary as will enable 
him to leave his present occupation, whatever that may be. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge. 


Professor Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD, P.R.S., Professor Percy NuNN, D.Sc., and Mr. 


J.B. S. HALDANE, have kindly consented to assist the directors in the final selection of candidates. 
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author has stayed in a Benedictine monastery, and entered fully 
into the life and rule of the Fathers. It is quite charmingly if 
at times emotionally written ; the Benedictine ideal has seldom 
been more persuasively set forth. And there are unexpected 
touches. Thus: 

When one of the brothers dies, a small crucifix is erected at the 
place where he was wont to sit every day. For thirty days the 
servers set the food and drink there as usual. When the meal 
is over these dishes, which have not been touched, are given to 
the poor. 

Mr. Hutton’s book is the first general survey of the history of 
the Franciscan Order in England that has yet been published. 
With a remarkable charity its author offers his “labour of love” 
for the repose of the soul of Henry VIII, the first recognition of 
the kind, we should suppose, that that tortuous and portentous 
spirit has received since the days of his daughter Queen Mary. 
His doings in the flesh are not spared in these pages. But before 
we come to the Royal Supremacy and the tragedy of the Sup- 

ression, we are given a succinct and careful account, based on 
Father Cuthbert’s translation of Thomas of Eccleston’s Chronicle, 
and supported by copious references to other authorities, of 
the founding of every Franciscan house in England, the history 
of the Order and of its greatest members, such as Alexander of 
Hales, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus—poor Duns who, owing to 
the misdeeds of the execrable Layton, has furnished a word of 
opprobrium to the English language—and William of Ockham. 
Where remains or ruins of houses exist, we are told of them. 
Mr. Hutton has given us a really entrancing book, stuffed but 
not corroded with information, and furnished with full references, 
index, and the delights of footnotes. He is not blind to the 
decadence of the Friars in the fourteenth century, partly due to 
the fact that all the most devoted of the Order perished in the 
Black Death, and that an enormous accession of wealth came 
to less worthy survivors from the bequests of a terrified and 
decimated population; and partly owing to the disastrous Bull of 
John XXII in 1822. The Papacy had never been in sympathy 
with the ideal of Holy Poverty, and this Bull destroyed it. We 
should like further light on the support of Simon de Montfort 
by the Friars—whence the mysterious feud of the Angevin 
House with the See of Rome, of which some believe even the 
Legend of the Grail is a manifesto?—and on their loyalty to 
that perplexing personality, Richard II, and, later, to the 
House of York. These connect with historical puzzles of which 
the clue is fairly lost. 

But there is no difficulty and no mystery about the Suppres- 
sion. Here is a shameful and sordid story, faithfully told. We 
cannot linger over it. Only, to those who would see all the right 
on one side, that of the Reformers, we would commend the 
ghastly account of the martyrdom of the saintly Friar Forrest ; 
slung by the armpits over a slow fire, amid the jeers of the mob 
and in the presence of Bishop Latimer, who, after disgraceful 
jesting on the matter with Cromwell, had preached a sermon on 
the occasion at the sufferer. Somehow, a later scene opposite 
Balliol College seems, by way of consequence, less of a tragedy 
and more of a judgment. 


MISTS OF MOROCCO 


France, Spain and the Rif. By Water B. Harris. Arnold. 21s. 

Passengers on any of the great liners, as they leave Gibraltar 
for the East, may perceive through the mists that not infrequently 
hang about those waters, the vague, shadowy outlines of the 
African coast, shrouding a land of which we hear so much and 
know so surprisingly little. On a clear day they may even see 
the mountain ranges south of Tetuan, which, as Mr. Harris 
remarks, ** remain one of the few regions of Africa that have never 
been visited.” When Abdel Krim surrendered in May, 1926, 
the nearest points of the western and eastern Spanish fronts in 
northern Morocco were over eighty miles apart, and “‘all the 
intervening district, with the exception of the triangle of Tetuan, 
Shashuan, Wad Lau, which had been previously occupied (by 
the Spaniards) in 1920 and abandoned in 1924, was totally 
unexplored.” 

But it is not only in a geographical sense that we are ignorant 
of Morocco. Mr. Harris has written the first connected, clear 
and fairly full account of the war in the Rif country, from its 
beginning to the end of 1926. He writes with all the authority 
of his exceptional knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, 
so often displayed in his published despatches when he was 
Ti mes correspondent in Tangier. He has placed us all very much 
in his debt. It is only when we put the book down and begin to 
reflect upen that dramatic episode in modern history that we 








realise how much he has been compelled to leave out or dismiss 
in a few vague sentences. It is possible that we never shall know 
precisely what drove Abdel Krim to that momentous and fatal 
decision to embroil himself with the French as well as with the 
Spaniards. Mr. Harris cannot explain—though the Rifi leader 
wrote him many wordy letters on the subject, some of which have 


appeared in print. Abdel Krim himself is now a prisoner on 
Réunion Island, the whole length of a continent away, and 
perhaps he will never say. It was, however, the vital decision 
of the whole war. As for that other great region of fog—the 
story of the French reverses at the beginning of the Rifi offensive 
in 1925—the clouds may yet roll away. But as Mr. Harris says, 
the French keep their secrets admirably. We know all about the 
periods when they were doing well, but in regard to less happy 
times there is a studied obscurity which must continue to hamper 
historians until the veil is officially raised. 

The result is that the Spanish half of this book is by far the 
more readable. The Spaniards succeeded in concealing nothing, 
and, what is more, they conducted both their victories and their 
disasters on the grand scale. It is astonishing to read of an army 
which had learnt so little of guerilla warfare that (to quote General 
Primo de Rivera himself) *‘ the soldiers often marched in close 
order, half asleep, their ears covered by the collars of their cloaks, 
their rifles unprepared.” The most ordinary precautions against 
ambush, such as had been familiar to European armies since the 
days of the Boer War, were constantly omitted. In fairness to the 
Spanish dictator it must be admitted that in abolishing such 
methods, and in sternly repressing reprisals against the natives, 
he accomplished a great task. Mr. Harris has a high opinion of 
the Rifis and believes in their future. They are not only brave 
and tenacious: they are intelligent and adaptable. “As long 
as the Rifi race survives,” he declares, “ there is hope for 
Morocco.” 


ATHENS AT HER GREATEST 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. V. Athens, 478—401 
B.C. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 

When people talk of the glory of Greece, they mean for the 
most part Athens during the period covered by this volume, 
the Athens which included so many masterpieces of art and 
literature, the career of the leader Aristophanes called the 
Olympian Pericles, the teaching of Socrates, and the history of 
Thucydides, still entitled to rank among the greatest in the world. 
Here then we have a record of exceptional interest, but, as the 
story has often been written, we have to ask whether the latest 
views show any material advance over the work of predecessors. 
They do, in the careful use of sources outside Thucydides, 
particularly inscriptions, which fill out a detail here and there 
and have been gathered and digested on a scale unknown a few 
years ago. Grote was grotesque in his zeal for democracy ; 
here the balance is fairly held. Further, the economic side of 
history is now given its due importance, and Mr. Tod’s opening 
chapter on this aspect of affairs is a good example of evidence 
from all quarters skilfully marshalled. Not only was Athens 
run by slave labour, but her business men were not generally 
citizens. The absence of machinery prevented the depressing 
monotony due to modern mechanical mass-production. The 
Greek States were, of course, absurdly small in numbers com- 
pared with present civilisations, but exact estimates for the 
fifth century are declared to be uncertain. 

Thucydides told a story of hybris which found a terrible 
Nemesis in the Sicilian disaster, and, exiled though he was for a 
failure in generalship of which research can say nothing definite, 
his “ conscientious objectivity” cannot be doubted. But he 
leant to the Athenian side, and to-day one need not be a Spartan 
to recognise the inferior quality of Athenian procedure, which 
was stained more than once by abominable cruelty. The great 
democracy was singularly free in expressing its views and 
singularly unstable. It respected nobody, neither Pericles nor 
Cleon. Citizens all had, to put it in modern terms, a safe seat 
in Parliament. They were able, it is pointed out, to suggest the 
wildest plans, and, when they were adopted, incurred no respon- 
sibility for their failure. Freedom of comment is most strikingly 
illustrated in the Knights. Cleon had returned from Sphacteria 
flushed with triumph and strong enough—this is a detail from an 
inscription—to double the imperial tribute from the cities under 
Athens. Yet Aristophanes did not hesitate to make a violent 
attack on him, and secured the first prize for his realistic comedy. 
We can admire the inexhaustible Athenian pluck, but hardly the 
Athenian political mind, though here we have to get rid of the 
easy assumption that the absence of morality is a real bar to 
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success in public life. Bad men are not always bad leaders. 
Personal character might lump together Alcibiades and Cleon, 
Nicias and Pericles, men with very different endowments for 
the State they served. On such points and personalities the 
volume is judicious and decisive. 

Pericles is relieved of the charge of being unduly influenced by 
Aspasia, but his foreign policy is recognised as a failure. When 
the Confederacy of Delos became the Empire of Athens, the 
subject States had good reason to complain. Pericles declared 
that “‘so long as she kept Persia at bay,’ Athens ‘“‘ was under no 
obligation to render to her subjects any account of the monies 
contributed by them.” Some doubts are raised, and may be 
seen developed in an Appendix, concerning the rehandling of 
his history by Thucydides. The speeches he inserts are 
admittedly suitable rather than real performances, but it seems 
to us, that, while he was in Athens, he could hardly have failed 
to hear Pericles, or have ventured later to misreport so famous an 
orator, and one he admired to the point of idolatry. Pericles 
often surprises us. So we cannot be sure that his speech during 
the Plague, as recorded by Thucydides, was ‘“‘ not what he must 
have said.” It is strangely modern in its insistence on the great 
advantage of absolute sea-power. It is unusual, but so is the 
Funeral Speech, which we take to be in the main what Pericles 
said, not an apologia for Athens composed by Thucydides after 
the end of the war. Doubts on this point and others are inevi- 
table, and it is well to add that the volume does not encourage 
that excessive originality which is the making of dissertations 
and the bane of sound learning. 

The editors do not confine themselves to local talent and have 
secured contributors from Oxford and Harvard. All are solid 
scholars. Clio here is still a Muse rather than an amusement. 
Brilliance in the latest style, which could not omit so picturesque 
a detail as the tailless dog of Alcibiades, is not attempted, and 
a personal touch appears only in Dr. Macan’s capital article on 
“* Herodotus and Thucydides.” He has, it would seem, frequented 
the cinema as well as the library, for he describes parts of the 
narrative of Thucydides as ** featured for purposes of instruction,” 
though he goes back to an earlier style in writing “ sovran.” 
Professor Bury is nearer to the man in the street than his col- 
leagues when he discusses Socrates and pictures an Athenian 
saying that he “‘ fancied himself as a good-mixer.”’ In general, 
the style of the volume is rather heavy, and the contributors 
undervalue the power and relief of the short sentence. It 
clinches an argument and supplies a needed variation on sentences 
heavy with relatives. In one of Professor Ferguson’s chapters, 
Alcibiades ‘* had Euripides compose for him an ode of victory.” 
This is, we suppose, better American than English. Let no 
Grecian regard matters of style as indifferent, for Socrates in 
his last moments found time to explain that a wrong use of words 
is an injury to the soul. The book has good maps and plans, 
and is very well printed. We have noticed only a few trifling 
slips in the course of a close reading. It should last as an 
embodiment of that passionless precision which Thucydides 
preferred to rhetorical triumphs. 


MR. COWARD’S BRITISH BIRDS 


The Birds of the British Isles. Series III.: Migration and 
Habits. By T. A. Cowarp. Warne. 10s. 6d. 


So large and inquisitive a body of observers as we now have, 
steadily bringing to light new facts and upsetting theories long 
taken for granted, will make the most carefully written bird- 
book out of date within a few years. They have long ago 
ended the slow-moving days when Yarrell could remain the 
standard work for two generations; and their activity has 
driven Mr. Coward not merely to prepare a fresh edition of his 
book, which only came out in 1920, but to supplement it by 
this third volume, consisting largely of afterthoughts. Naturally, 
compared with the first two, it suffers from a tendency to scrappi- 
ness and a certain inconsistency of aim; sometimes we are 
promised that really adequate account of the rarest British 
forms which still remains to be published, sometimes a survey 
of migration movements so far as they are known, and neither 
promise is altogether fulfilled. But the new volume is unques- 
tionably worth while ; it rounds off the work and consolidates 
its position. It makes Birds of the British Isles the most up-to- 


date and outstandingly the best account of our avifauna for 
the purposes of the ordinary observer. 

Mr. Coward is not afraid to hold his own opinion, and in 
discussing migration he refuses to depart from the position he 
took up in 1912, when he had the misfortune to publish a book 
on the subject just before important observations from aircraft 





on the height and speed of flight, and most of the main bird. 
marking results became available. He said, then, and stijj 
believes, that most normal migration is above the range of vision, 
or at any rate passes unnoticed, and that when we find migrants 
plentiful and say it is a good migration year it is actually a 
bad one, which has forced the travellers down. The view is at 
least arguable, and in the revulsion of opinion from the fantastic 
theories of Gaetke (who believed small birds could fly from 
northern Europe to Africa in one day) he does a service b 
having the courage to keep before us the good points of the older 
view. To say that normal migration is always visible is obviously 
as absurd as saying that it never is; different species have 
very varied travelling customs and the truth must lie somewhere 
in between. His deductions from marked birds are sometimes 
open to criticism, as when he says of the swallows found in 
France and Spain “‘ but these may have been still on passage.” 
Actually all the recoveries he has in mind have been either 
in March or August-October, except a solitary bird found dead, 
probably long dead, in December, and the implication that 
France is among their possible winter quarters is surprising 
in so careful an authority. Similarly, if he had included the 
recent records of British-ringed cuckoos found in Italy and South 


.Germany, his summary of the direction of cuckoo migrations 


would have needed modification. 

In describing new sub-species and the British List Mr. Coward 
has much damaging criticism of the changing of scientific 
names. The rule of priority, which makes the scientific name 
first applied to a form the correct one, has notoriously been 
used by antiquarian ornithologists as an instrument for causing 
worse disorder. The song-thrush had been universally known 
as Turdus musicus for well over a century when it was pointed 
out that the bird Linnaeus intended was actually the redwing, 
so that the redwing became Turdus musicus, except to the 
diehards, and the song-thrush Turdus philomelos. As if it 
were not bad enough to have the means of distinction changed 
into a means of confusion like this some more antiquarians 
have now discovered a still earlier name for the song-thrush 
(ericetorum) and, though no one has ever heard of it, apparently 
we must change again in order to be logical. Mr. Coward 
does well to belabour this abuse of ornithology, though it has 
been attacked so often and seems so congenital with a certain 
school of systematists that we doubt if his exposure will take effect. 

The many illustrations of rare birds are the only recognisable 
ones obtainable at anything like this price, and by themselves 
would make the book worth getting; in the insertion under 
each of references to the text we notice a practical improvement 
on the earlier series. 


THE PHQENIX NEST 


The Phoenix Nest. 
FREDERICK EtcuEe.Lts and HuGH MAacDOoNALD. 
Books Series. 18s. 


Mr. Eliot has noticed, in one of his later essays, that the 
production of good minor poetry is becoming more and more 
difficult, and that scope for an educated but un-individual 
writer has so narrowed as almost to have disappeared. Certainly, 
even taking into account our natural recoil away from the 
infection of contemporary bad and indifferent verse, and the 
spurious charm exercised by what is unfamiliar and archaic, 
in comparison, other periods do seem to have been gifted witha 
surprisingly high level of mediocrity. For, at least, their most 
undistinguished work is innocent of that insidious personal 
element which stultifies so much second-rate modern verse, 
where a hard, undigested core of experience lies visible and 
stony among the transparent ramifications of more or less 
ingenious technique. 

Here, in The Phoenix Nest, Mr. Macdonald has reprinted 4 
rare Elizabethan miscellany. Twice before reprinted during 
the last century, it has, however, up till now, remained com- 
paratively inaccessible. It was preceded by four other miscel- 
lanies, besides Tottel’s, and, published in 1598, was followed by 
England's Helicon in 1600 and, two years later, by Davison’s 
Poetical Rhapsody. The identity of its editor or compiler remains 
hidden under his initials R. S., and he is mentioned as a gentle- 
man of the Inner Temple, to explain the inclusion of a piece of 
combative prose, The Dead Man’s Right—a short pamphleteering 
defence of the Earl of Leicester, to whom, as its patron, 
Inner Temple in general and many of its members were 
indebted. 

The Pheeniz Nest is important as the sole authority for thirteen 
poems by Lodge, five by Breton and for a long poem by Peele. 


Reprinted from the original edition of 1593. 
Haslewood 
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Perhaps the description of one or other of these three, as minor, 
may offend some far-flung preference, but each in his way seems 
exactly to meet the definition, as a poet who never made a 
discovery in language, or whose apparent discoveries are implicit 
in his predecessors’ work, and, perfectly equipped with the 
discriminating virtues, employed his aptitude in turning over 
their ground, to excellent, or sometimes deadly, purpose. 
Peele’s contribution is The Praise of Chastitie; here are old 
epithets and rhythms, but used in combination with an amplitude 
and justness that, if it does not give them originality, precludes 
the question altogether: 
Beleeue me to contend ’gainst armies royall, 
To tame wilde Panthers but by strength of hand, 
To praise the triumph, not so speciall, 
As ticing pleasures charms for to withstand. 
Who hath beheld faire Venus in hir pride, 
Of nakednes all Alablaster white, 
In Iuorie bed, strait laid by Mars his side, 
And hath not bin enchanted with the sight. 


To wish, to dallie, and to offer game 
To coy, to court & caetera to do: 
(Forgive me Chastnes if in terms of shame, 
To thy renowne, I paint what longs thereto). 
Looking into a work of this kind for the first time, it is impos- 
sible to get an immediate focus ; its miscellaneous contents will 
register themselves very gradually, during a long course of 
appreciation. And the reader who can only appreciate in a 
series of slight shocks may put down the book at once. Com- 
plaints on a fair but cruel mistress stand side by side with the 
usual hyperbole of maidenhead. The range of subject and 
imagery is narrow, but you can at once excerpt passages, as: 
Cease restles thoughts, surcharg’d with heauines, 
Love, fortune, and disdaine, with their endeuer, 
The forces of my life will soone disseuer, 
Without the sting of your vnquietness. 
Or Lodge’s: 
Mvses helpe me, sorrow swarmeth, 
Eies are fraught with seas of languish, 
Haples hope my solace harmeth : 
Mindes repast is bitter anguish. 


Eie of daie regarded neuer, 
Certaine trust in world vntrustie, 
Flattring hope beguileth euer : 

- Wearie olde, and wanton lustie. 


Dawne of day, beholdes inthroned, 
Fortunes darling proud and dreadles: 
Darksome night doth hear him moned, 
Who before was rich and needles. 

. which form a complete, individual, if unexciting, whole, 
incrusted with minute verbal felicities, possessing a succinctness 
and permanency of their own—qualities that the contemporary 
versifier, with his wider range (if failure can be said to have a 
range) racily chooses to ignore. 


THE DAYS OF SWAGGER 


Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times. By E. BErEsrorp 
CHANCELLOR. Batsford. 25s. 

The days of swagger are gone—probably not for ever, but 
certainly for the time being. Such absence of self-consciousness 
as is needed for the practice of swaggering only seems to accom- 
pany an accepted Romantic Movement, and the present genera- 
tion, though romantic enough in its way, spends most of its time 
trying to conceal the fact. The men and women (especially 
the former) of the early nineteenth century were not afraid of 
grand, extravagant gestures—or of looking ridiculous in their 
search for a brilliant exterior. Therein, of course, lies a criticism. 
For it can scarcely be doubted (and the reading of Mr. Chancellor’s 
most entertaining book reinforces the conviction) that men like 
Brummell, D’Orsay, the Prince Regent, Lord Alvanley, to 
name but a few of the famous “ bucks,” were but facades— 
vivid, brilliant, even witty—but still facades, behind which 
we look in vain for evidences of the human soul. The really 
great men of the period——Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Constable, Turner, Cox, De Wint—have nothing “ Regency ”’ 
about them; we reserve that term for the extravagant life 
that centred round St. James’s Street. For it is in a severely 
restricted quarter of London, a rectangle bounded by Piccadilly, 
St. James’s Street, Pall Mall, and Regent Street, that we find 
most of the favoured resorts of the “ bucks”; outside these 


the chief places connected with the period are Marylebone 
Gardens, Spa Fields, the New Wells and Waterloo Bridge Roads, 
This was the period of unbridled licence, rough horse-play in 
the streets, practical jokes, cock-fighting and prize-fighting, 
drives to Brighton in a four-in-hand, and Almack’s. All this 
Mr. Chancellor reviews with minute attention and a great deal 
of most amusing detail; so thorough a catalogue raisonné of 
this period has never before been made. Not the least charming 
feature of the book is its illustrations, which are plentiful and 
unfailingly delightful. The whole is essentially an excelleng 
table-book, to be dipped into, read and looked at in spar 
moments. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S FANTASIES 


Hieroglyphic Tales. By Horace Waxro.te. Elkin Mathews, 
81s. 6d. 

Had not Horace Walpole written some of the most entertaining 
letters in the world, and an astonishing number of them, and 
also some memoirs of his time which, one suspects, are not so 
widely known as they should be, he would only be remembered 
as a pleasantly cynical and rather ineffectual figure strolling in 
and out of the memoirs and letters of his contemporaries. Yet 
he was constantly, in his dilettante and desultory way, writing 
for print, were it only for the press which was his pet toy at 
Strawberry Hill, and the length of his bibliography is surprising 
even to those who fancy themselves on pretty familiar terms 
with him. The Castle of Otranto is interesting to the student of 
literary history for the influence which it may have had on 
Mrs. Radcliffe and ‘‘ Monk” Lewis, and both it and his tragedy, 
The Mysterious Mother, have lately been deemed worth repub- 
lishing ; while the Royal and Noble Authors and the Anecdotes 
of Painting are books into which the curious will occasionally, 
very occasionally, be amused to dip. But it cannot be said 
that any of these works are among the deathless things of 
literature, and as for the opuscula, if they served what was 
professedly their purpose, the transient entertainment of their 
author’s friends, their vitality exhausted itself in that office. 

Nevertheless, a house with an honoured name for the publica- 
tion of good literature has just re-issued one of these trifles, the 
Hieroglyphic Tales, which Walpole printed at Strawberry 
in 1785, though he had written them a dozen years earlier. And 
very handsomely have they done it, in an edition of only 250 
eopies, beautifully printed by hand at the Bodoni Press. No 
doubt this book will become a collector’s piece, though it will 
never be so rare as the original edition, of which only half-a-dozen 
examples were struck. It is, moreover, the first authentic 
reprint, for the version included by the pious Misses Berry in 
their collected edition of Horace’s works was considerably tam- 
pered with; and it has some notes, hitherto unprinted, from a 
manuscript of the author’s, which explain the topical allusions 
and satirical hits in the tales. 

As for the tales themselves, of which there are six, they are 
just such as a whimsical gentleman with a facile pen might write 
in the more inspired moments of his leisure. If he had a family, 
as Horace had not, he would read them to it, with satisfaction 
to himself at any rate, after dinner. But unless he had a toy 
press, as Horace had, he would hardly think of committing them 
to print. There is a New Arabian Night, in which the Schehera- 
zade, who is a Dutch lady, saves her life by boring her emperor 
to sleep, and then kills him and reigns in his stead. There is a 
story of the engagement of a princess who had never been born 
to a prince who was dead, and another of a Venetian courtship 
of which the unexpected dénouemeni recalls that affection for 
dogs which was one of Walpole’s pleasantest characteristics. 
And so on. There are touches of wit and amusing fancy in all 
these tales, but their reprinting rather suggests that that 
passion for hunting in the by-ways of old literature, which has 
recently seized so many publishers, must soon exhaust itself for 
lack of quarry. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Lovely Ship. By Storm Jameson. Heinemann. 17s. 6d. 
Miss Storm Jameson takes for the setting of her present story the 
industrial North during the time when shipbuilding was turning from 
sail to steam, from wood to iron, and in the environment of a Yorkshire 
shipyard she sets her heroine, a young woman linked by birth to local 
gentry and local trade, who, after marrying a middle-aged man of her 
father’s class, bearing him a son, and mourning his death, elects for her 
mother’s people, and presently becomes the sole owner and director 
of a great shipbuilding firm. Her adventures as a business womad 
are complicated by her second marriage with a literary man, who 
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The 


Light Reading 


of Our Ancestors 


by THE RT. HON. LORD ERNLE 
(15/- net) 


The aim of Lord Ernle’s book is to follow the gradual 
growth of the perception that truth to life is the aim of 
novelists. 

“The subject of prose fiction never lost its fascination,” 
says the author in his preface to this book. He continues: 
“, . « it persisted, and I went on reading, accumulating 
notes and from time to time writing on detached portions 
of the subject . . .” 

Those who delight to browse in the byways of literature 
will find the author’s latest book full of stimulation and 
food for thought. 













Auction Bridge Nuts 


by C. P. BEACHCROFT 


Numerous diagrams (7s. 6d. net) 


Among the subjects discussed are problems which it is the 
author’s endeavour to make each individual player solve for 
himself. Both sound and instructive. 

Written by one who is well acquainted with the game and 
its many pitfalls, it is both sound and instructive and will 
benefit all who read it. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. ° 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 























THE SMALL CAR OWNER’S COMPANION 


LITTLE 
MOTOR TOURS 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 








WENTY-TWO tours at home and 
five abroad, varying in length from 
the week-end run to the longer 
holiday expedition. “A very happy 
and handy manual, and one to be 
thoroughly recommended.” oUTLOOK. 
“ Mr. Prioleau has a pretty taste in place 
i} names, and a flair for discovering places 
which one can hardly believe exist on 
any map.” EVENING STANDARD. 
“*Where shall we go?’ for picnic, 
week-end, holiday, or tour, by a traveller 
who loves the places he describes.” 
SPHERE, 


F’cap 8vo0, with maps, 3s. 6d., postage 4d. 


LONDON: MARTIN SECKER 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 





























HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS TO READ 


THROUGH A LAND OF 
PROMISE : Heart ~~, a ee 


By MICHAEL TERRY, F.RGS., F.RAL, F.RCL 
Author of “ Across Unknown Australia.” 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. met. 

A fascinating account of travel in little-known territory. The author 
indicates the vast commercial possibilities in Northern Australia. Wi 
60 reproductions from photographs of exceptional interest. 

Daily News: “ Unusually interesting trave!l-book.” 

Daily Mail: “ Contains a great deal of valuable information.” 


ANGLING THEORIES 
AND METHODS 


By MAJOR R. A. CHRYSTAL (C. TROUT). With 

an Introduction by the Ricut Hon. SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 

Demy 8vo. Ililustraied. 10s. 6d met. 

A volume full of interest and information for the fiy-fisher. The 

author gives the results of practical “try-outs” of various fishing 


theories and methods. 
The Times: *‘ A book which most anglers for trout and salmon will 


welcome.” , ; ; : 
Truth: “ Really delightful fishing book... contains a mint of 
interesting information.” 


NEW NOVELS at 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREEN ROPE 
By J; S. FLETCHER. 


Truth: “ Ingenious and fascinating detective yarn.” 


MISS TIMMINS AND LORD SCREDINGTON 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 


A story of business and love, laughter and adventure. 
Truth: “ He is if possible, more amusing than ever.” 


TOMMY’S UNCLE 
By C. A. ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton. 


A delightful story of amusing adventure. 
Morning Post: “ Ingenious story . . . ought to be very popular.” 


* LIFE’S WHAT YOU MAKE IT!” 
By ROSEMARY REES. 
An enthralling romance, whose setting is Rotorua and the lovely trout- 
fishing lakes of New Zealand. 


TRENT OF THE LONE HAND 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 


The master writer, who created the character ef Anthony Trent, here 
relates further thrilling adventures of the great criminologist. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 


By PATRICK LEYTON. 
East Anglian Daily Times: “ A thrill from beginning to end.” 


RUNNING TO SEED 
By RUFUS SLINGSBY. 
Yorkshire Observer: “ A good, lusty tale of the sea.” 
THE CLUE IN THE GLASS 
By W. B. M. FERGUSON. 


A baffling mystery and detective story. 
New Statesman: “ An excellent tale... no ome can say that it is 
ever dull.” 


A LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE 
By W. TOWNEND. 
A grand tale of the sea and seamen, vividly and realistically told. 
Glasgow Bulletin: “ This is a first-rate piece of work.” 


BONt STREET 
By WILLIAM MACKINDER, M.P. 
A Yorkshire story, describing a poor man's ctruggle for existence. 
The Rt. Hon. Ramsay Macdonald says: “It is a wonderful story of 
working-class life.” 


A COMPANY OF SINNERS 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD. 
This story of the Montgomerie children shows life in its many colours. 
Montrose Standard: “ This book deserves to be a popular success.” 


THE HOPE STRANGE MYSTERY 
By ERNEST SHORT and ARTHUR COMPTON 
RICKETT, M.A. 
The Spectator: “ A really breathless book, and quite out of the rut of 
ordinary detective fiction. The descriptions of London’s ‘ underworld’ 
are hair-raising.” 


THE MISSING BANKER 


By CHARLES BRANDON. 
A gripping mystery stery. Reuben Barton, the head of a banking 
firm, mysteriously disappears. 











HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., York Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
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becomes feebly entangled with his girl secretary ; by the advent, in 
search of a job, of a boy lover now a disillusioned married man ; and 
by her deep attachment to the interests of her only son. Miss Jameson, 
it will be seen, has not skimped her material ; but although the story 
is somewhat episodic and overloaded and disjointed, its characteri- 
sation is vivid and forceful, and informed by a humour astonishingly 
masculine in its richness and variety. 


A Doctor’s Views on Life. By Wi111am J. Rontnson, M.D. Edited, 
with a Biographical Introduction, by Epen and Cepar PAvut. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

The Critic and Guide is a monthly magazine of wide circulation 
in America ; it is not unknown in this country. For nearly twenty- 
five years it has been edited by Dr. Robinson, who, in addition to 
being a well-known New York physician, is a “ radical”? and war- 
resister, and this present volume of more than five hundred large 
pages consists for the most part of fugitive articles reprinted from 
its editorial and other columns. The range of subjects touched 
upon—and never save to some purpose—is scarcely to be suggested, 
but a constant and unifying quality will be found in the personality 
of the author, in its attributes of insight, sympathy and wisdom 
based upon wide and unusual experience. Common sense is the 
keynote of all his comments ; he has fought both public and medical 
opinion for over a quarter of a century upon issues connected with 
birth control and sexual diseases, but even of them he writes without 
a suggestion of fanaticism. He preserves a due sense of proportion, 
and with it his humour; and he is as acute, as suggestive, and as 
illuminating in commenting upon books and plays, politics and 
education, psycho-analysis, odd characters, prohibition, economics 
and the late war and Russian Revolution as in his own more 
specialised fields. 


The Left Bank and Other Stories. By Jean Ruys. Preface by 
Forp Mapox Forp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

In a number of essays and sketches Miss Rhys pictures post-war 
life in the Latin Quarter of Paris. She writes with very considerable 
skill, exhibiting a microscopic exactitude in detail and a care for 
the precise epithet ; her portraits are interesting, if not exhilarating. 
The sketches mostly are brief, some of two or three pages only. 
They are ‘“‘slices of life’—and cross-sections at that—rather than 
stories; what generally happens in them is . .. that nothing 
happens. It is visiting day in a prison; a warder bullies an old 
man, but smiles and steps aside for a pretty girl. A young man, 
weary of all women, is seated upon a park bench; a girl with legs 
“not bad” passes him; he follows her. A poet is in despair, 
because of the weather; he reflects upon the number of days he 
has still to live—‘‘ It was the last straw. The poet paid for his 
drinks.”” This last would seem to be the characteristic gesture of 
the men and women inhabiting these pages. There is melodrama, 
tragedy even, here, but sophisticated beyond sympathy. Love, 
fame, life itself—they turn, one and all, upon the question of paying 
for drinks. To question the significance of such an attitude is not 
to belittle Miss Rhys’ talent; if Mr. Ford’s admiration, like too 
many of his admirations, is a little exaggerated, it is certainly not 
misplaced . 


A Shadowy Third. By Exizasern Spricce. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Evan Barratt, a subordinate member of the great firm of Barratt and 
Sons, is sent to Sweden on business. His wife remains behind, as 
she is about to have a baby. In Sweden, Evan, who for all his culture 
is of the genus “ bounder,” philanders somewhat callously with a 
young country woman ; while his wife, visiting a friend, falls moderately 
and unwittingly in love with the friend’s father. On the birth of 
the baby Evan returns ; and thenceforward the story is concerned 
with a coolness between the young people, knowledge of the 
‘shadowy thirds” keeping them at cross purposes. It is a hackneyed 
story, redeemed by a certain freshness of approach, an attractive style 
of narration, and a real knowledge of character, especially of the less 
pleasant kinds and sides of character. 


Some Rogues and Vagabonds of Dickens. By Water Dexter. 
Palmer. 15s. 

This substantial book contains a minimum of criticism, as the 
author explains. He has preferred to give views of characters, 
including a good deal of the actual text of Dickens, so that a reader 
can recapture the full pleasure of a Jingle or a Quilp. The latter- 
day type of swindler often has in fact and fiction a good address 
and smart clothes. Dickens’s rogues, when not of the theatre, 
like the impossible Monks, are mostly grotesques or obvious male- 
factors. They have no subtlety; their ways declare at the outset 
like Richard III., 

“T am determined to prove a villain.” 
Merdle, who was founded on the swindler Sadleir, is more of a 
mystery, but is moody and distraught in society. The great Tigg, 
with his exuberant gift of language, is always delightful, and 
explained in the pawnshop that he was so full of his chaff because 
he would never be full of his wheat. We do not miss Blandois, 
otherwise Rigaud, whose machinations are tediously mysterious, 
or the bestial Bill Sikes ; but Mr. Dexter might have included among 
his “‘ Vagabonds” that poor Jo who was so relentlessly moved on. 


ee 


He thinks the convict Magwitch “the one sympathetic rogue jn 
all the realm of fiction.” This is a large saying in the manner of 
the out-and-out Dickensian, who is sometimes more irritating than 
instructive. The illustrations, mostly by Fred Barnard, are not 
pe mae to-day and a welcome change after the prevailing types 
of ‘* Phiz.” 


The Uses of Libraries. Edited by Ernest A. Baxen, M.A., D.Lit. 
University of London Press. 10s. 6d. 


The methodification of library research is a modern accomplish. 
ment. A generation or two ago the student was left to find his 
own way about amongst indexes chaotically unlike and often out 
of date, with the inevitable result that much useful evidence wag 
overlooked and many weighty opinions passed by by the writers of 
histories and text-books. But indexes and catalogues have been 
overhauled, and guides to the use of libraries are by no means 
uncommon. This book is based on a series of lectures delivered 
at University College, London, by members of the School of 
Librarianship. It surveys in three hundred pages the library 
resources of the whole world, giving the greater part of its attention 
to London and summarising the rest in sixty pages at the end. The 
lectures are unequal, some containing very useful directions, others 
resolving themselves into lists of special libraries, the contents of 
which are either unmentioned or but roughly indicated. Dr. Baker's 
introductory lectures on the “ Uses of Libraries ” and on “ How to 
Read” are especially useful, and his summary of the traps and 
ambiguities of alphabetical catalogues should enable readers to 
find their way about the Museum catalogue with less labour than 
many of them expend at present. 


Gramophone Notes 


RECENT GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


MONG the new classical records, the Lener Quartet in 
A the beautiful Mozart D minor Quartet (Columbia 
three 12 in. discs) and the Flonzaley Quartet in the 
Beethoven G major Op. 18 No. 2 (H.M.V. four 10 in. dises in 
case) and the Beethoven F major Op. 135 (four 10 in. discs) 














FIRST COOPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Actes. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds ie , £1,000,000 
Members exceed ‘tae ate 14,000 
Investments exceed — 


Dividends of J per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum Holding, 10 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee to May 3rd Id. per share, after May 3rd 
3d. per share. 
The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest the 
funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of diversified 
securiti thus affording the Capital of its individual members an 
additional measure of safety and a satisfactory rate of interest. 
The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment Trust 
to provide primarily for the small investor; its Capital is invested in 
more than 40 Countries in Government, Municipal and similar loans, 
and in a large number of diversified industrial undertakings. 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST Lid., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me _a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment Trast 
is,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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G. Bell & Sons 


JUST OUT. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 


A fine piece of yo by a young writer whose 
previous book (on Cardinal Newman) earned him the 
reputation of being “a critic of the first rank.” His 
portrait of Burke is delightful: clear, intimate, and 
decisive, with flashes of brilliance and many striking 


passages. 
362 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 


J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


Eleven Essays by the distinguished biographer of 
Napoleon, on problems of war and national policy. 
The first two deal with a question of the utmost 
interest, and should be read in conjunction with Mr. 
Churchill’s comments on Jutland and the Battles of 
the Western Front. 

10s. 6d. net. 


The Approach to 
Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


A practical book for those who wish to cultivate an 
intelligent appreciation of pictorial art. Some different 
points of view from which pictures may be approached 
are first indicated, and then twenty typical pictures are 
discussed in detail. The author is a critic and an 
enthusiast, and a Trustee of the National Gallery of 











Ireland. 
With 24 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
NEXT WEEK : 
Algernon Cecil’s 
New Book 


British Foreign 
Secretaries 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven 
leading statesmen from 1807-1916. 


390 pp. 15s. net. 


SUPREME THE WORLD OVER. 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


“A library in itself,” for its 2,700 pages hold the 
quintessence of the world’s knowledge. Its authority 
is unrivalled, its 440,000 definitions models of lucidity. 
its synonyms and literary quotations invaluable. On 
the lighter side, it is the ideal help in the solution of 
Crosswords and similar recreations. 


Price in one Volume, Bound Buckram, 65s. net. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











THE FIRST FLIGHT 
Across the 
Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


Handsomely bound in cloth, ane numerous illustrations end charts. 
ls. net. 


“A tale full of the perils of this new kind ef voyaging t= 
spaces- . . . thrilling story of the voyage . . . vivid... 
beautifully illustrated.”—Westminster Gazette. “The tremendous 
event ef crossing the North Pole from Spitsbergen to Alaska by 
airship ~. . . story of Amundsen’s great fight.”—Des 

Chronicle, “The account of the voyage and what it revealed 

given for the first time.”—Datly Sketch. “A full-blown volume 
+ + » stirs & great memory in the mind ef the reader.”— 
seerooet Post. Airship adventure in Arctic wastes.”—Newcastle 

ronicle. 













Vanities and 


Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Author ef “ Uncenventienal Memeries,” ete. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 


“Curious and forgotten facts about the streets and buildings of 
London in bygone centuries are recalled."—D. Express. “ Abounds 
with unconventional anecdotes of people an places.””"— Daily 


Mirror. “ Many excellent stories . . . entertaining.”—Swundaey 
Times. “ Spicy gerne of the ‘good old days’ . . . full of 
stories. . . . r. Nevill has not forgotten how te be enter- 


taining.”—Manchester Dispatch. “I imagine no man could tell 
ou more about London houses and their 
istories than Ralph Nevill. A lot of pleasantly 
discursive information.”—D. Sketch. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
































































GREAT 
GRAMOPHONE 
SER VICE 


"THOUSANDS of gramophone lovers in every 

part of the world now regularly use the 
ALFRED IMHOF Special Overseas Service 
as the quickest and most satisfactory plan of 
buying the best instruments and the newest 
records. Every mail brings letters of warm 
appreciation, many stating that buying from 
Alfred Imhof is quicker as well as better than 
buying locally. 


EVERY New Record 


is in stock on the day of issue and every overseas order 
is despatched on the same day as received, specially 
packed to ensure protection against risk of damage. 
The immense stock of records (the largest retail stock 
in the world) includes 

HIS MASTER’S VOICE, COLUMBIA, 

VOCALION, PARLOPHONE, 

POLYDOR (Sole Metropolitan Agents). 
Complete lists of all records sent post free. A trial 
order will prove to you the wonderful efficiency and 
economy of Alfred Imhof’s service. 


fred / mh Lid 


‘stablished 1845. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King of Spain. 
Dept. N.S., 110 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 
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will give great satisfaction. They are all clearly recorded, and 
the playing is excellent. 

A record of particular interest for students is the Beethoven 
Sketches (Columbia one 12 in. disc) which gives the genesis of 
themes in the Eroica and Fifth symphonies and other works. 
Each theme in its various stages of transformation is given, 
and we are able to see how slowly the idea would emerge into 
the final state in which it was used in the composition. The 
Columbia Company would do well to issue further records of 
this kind. 

Among the new orchestral records there is a good rendering 
of The Flying Dutchman overture, and the Prelude to Act III. 
of Lohengrin, both conducted by Bruno Walter (Columbia 
two 12 in. discs), but the principal records this month are of 
choral works. An extract from Elgar’s Apostles (By the Way- 
side) sung by the Hallé chorus and soloists, with Sir Hamilton 
Harty conducting (Columbia one 12 in. disc) is now made for 
the first time. ‘“‘ Brindisi” from Verdi’s Otello and the “Te 
Deum ” from La Tosca, sung by Mariano Stabile and La Scala 
chorus (Columbia one 12 in. disc) are good typical Italian 
opera records. Oratorio is represented by an excellent rendering 
by Mr. Robert Radford of Haydn’s “ Rolling in Foaming 
Billows” and Handel’s ‘‘ Why do the Nations ?” (Columbia 
one 12 in. disc), and there is a good recording by the Chapels 
Royal choir of Parry’s *“‘ Jerusalem ”’ and Mendelssohn’s “* There 
Shall a Star” (H.M.V. one 10 in. disc). The Don Cossacks 
Choir record, one of their best efforts, in “* Platoff’s Song,’ on 
the other side of which is Tchaikovsky’s ‘* We Praise Thee O 
Lord ” (Columbia one 12 in. disc). 

There are some fine new vocal records. In the first place 
I would put the superb rendering by Dusolo Giannini of two 
folk-songs, ‘“* Carmela”’ (Spanish Californian folk-song) and 
** Cielto Lindo ” (Mexican folk-song). These are both delightful, 
and all the more so for being practically unknown. Elizabeth 
Schumann makes a most attractive record of Mozart’s ** Deh 
vieni” from Figaro and “ L’Amero vario costarte” from 
Il Re Pastore (H.M.V. one 12 in. disc), and Marcel Journet gives 
some remarkably fine singing in ‘“* Les Rameaux” and “O 
Salutaris Hortia”’ (H.M.V. one 12 in. disc). Our English tenor, 
Joseph Hislop, is wasted on some rubbishy songs, and there 
are a number of new organ records, but most of them are 
musically worthless. Now that the organ can be recorded 
so successfully it is time that all Bach’s great Organ Preludes 
and Fugues were recorded by good organists. 

Among the lighter music I can recommend Mr. John Goss 
and the Cathedral Male Voice Quartet in some excellent sea- 
shanties, ‘‘ Haul Away, Joe,” ‘‘ What Shall we do with the 
Drunken Sailor?” ‘“ Fire Down Below” and “ Hullabaloo 
Baby” (all on one 10 in. H.M.V. disc). There are also two 
good orchestral suites: Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Nutcracker Suite” 
played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (three H.M.V. 
12 in. discs), Bizet’s “‘ L’Arlésienne ” Suite played by Eugene 
Goossens and the Royal Opera Orchestra (two H.M.V. 12 in. 
discs) and Rossini’s ‘“‘ William Tell ” overture (two H.M.V. 12 in. 
discs). G. P. 


About Motoring 
OPEN OR CLOSED? 


N important battle is being waged behind the scenes in 
the coachbuilding world, and though a decision may be 
postponed for several years, the effects are already evi- 

dent in the British market. Until quite recent years the coach- 
building policy of the European motor factories has offered the 
individual customer a great variety of options. But America 
really speaks the last word in such matters, for the simple reason 
that her gigantic sales permit her to distribute overhead charges 
over an enormous number of cars, and the cost of new plant is 
reduced to a trumpery figure per chassis. Her motor industry 
is thus far more free to experiment than British and French 
factories. If at any time her experiments commend themselves 
to European buyers, European factories may be more or less 
compelled to follow suit. The present position is based partly 
on practical experience in America and partly upon technical 
developments. American owners have decided in favour of the 
closed car with no uncertain voice. Suffering equally from a 
violent winter and a torrid summer, they buy the coach and the 
sedan and the saloon in preference to any other type of body work. 
Economical mass production of the old Long Acre type of closed 
body, constructed of aluminium panelling carefully fitted by 
skilled hands to a skeleton framework of timber ribs, is an 


impossibility. So after a brief flirtation with ugly foldable hoods 
and uglier fabric side curtains inset with celluloid lights, the 
American industry has plunged into steel coachwork. The 
surplus American cars are freely imported into this country, 
and the spearpoint of this invasion is the wonderful Essex coach, 
Listed at £225, with a fine six-cylinder engine of considerable 
power, a roomy body of genuine comfort, and a durable cellulosed 
finish, this car must be acclaimed as extraordinarily good value; 
it is doubtful whether such excellent value has ever previously 
been offered to motorists. It only fails to flood our roads, because 
it is rather a larger car than the impecunious type of owner affects, 
and its running costs are necessarily heavier than those of a 
small British saloon. 
* * . 

Our own climate is only clement by fits and starts, and it is 
quite possible that the tide of opinion in this country will flow 
strongly in the American direction. All except the costliest 
saloons suffer at the moment from several familiar defects. 
Engine fumes enter the passenger compartment. Ventilation 
without draughts is a difficult matter. The roof acts as a 
sounding board, and emphasizes noises created by the engine 
or transmission. Closed bodies have hitherto tended to become 
incurably noisy after a few months—middle-aged people will 
recall the cacophonies of the old “‘ growler”’ horse-drawn cabs. 
All these defects are curable, and the pressed steel coachwork, 
developed in America and now adopted by Austin in England 
and Citroen in France, maintains its pristine silence in long wear 
with considerable credit. The one incurable defect is the limited 
outlook. It seems foolish to spend a great deal of money in 
travelling to North Devon or the Trossachs, and to discover that 
the car frames off a tiny portion of a magnificent landscape. 
But in actual practice motorists do not seem to mind this blinker 
effect, and are content to stop the car periodically and emerge 
in order to admire the view. 

* . * 

If this acceptance of closed bodies as the standard type goes 
further, it will have important effects on the industry. And 
go further it must. It is a simple matter to build an open two- 
seated body so that the occupants will not suffer from draughts ; 
but it is extremely difficult to arrange the protection of a four- 
seated body so that all the passengers are screened from a direct 
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BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, 
Pollen House, Cork Street, London, W. I. 


*Phone: Regent 6911. ’Grams: “ Benmotlin, Phone, Lendon.” 
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F pe STEER, 


o* 


The remarkable ease with 
which you thread your way 
through congested traffic, 
the total absence of fatigue 
even after a long day’s run 
is due to the fact that the 
Clyno Car steering is not 
only unsurpassed in any car 
of its class, but is unques- 
tionably superior to the 
steering on the vast major- 
ity of cars, irrespective of 
power, price or perform- 
ance. For the lady driver 
in particular, this phe 
nomenally light steering is 
of paramount importance. 


CLYNO 


CARS 


Rootes Limited, 
Devenshire House, 


PRICES FROM 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Lookers Ltd., 5-35 


& 1 60 Hardman Street 


TO Deansgate :: :: 


:: :: Manchester. 

£ 2} 5 oO Clyno dealers are every- 

where, —™ we a | 

All Models fitted a. ae Gaae a oar 
with 4 wheel brakes. mearest Dealer. 


G 













Fill in this coupon COUPON 
and post to he 
Clyno_ Engineering PE nk ee 
Co. (1922) Ltd, 

olverhampton, for 
plustrased ate. 

and copy o 

” The Great High- 
way,” post free. 
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THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922) LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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Furnish Your Library 
with LIBRACO Equipment 





“Libraco” Portable Shelving 


It grows with your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and can be added to at any 
future time. All parts are Standardised, and will fit 
on, no matter when purchased. 


It is economical, durable, perfectly rigid, and of 
handsome appearance. 


The shelving is packed flat, but can readily be erected 
without exertion or technical skill. 


In Deal or Oak, Portable and Extensible. Fitted with 
adjustable shelves. 


Illustrated List 22a, post free. 


Armaplate Steel Equipment 


Cupboards, Shelving, Tables, 
Lockers and Wardrobes. 
Steel Cupboards protect 
their contents from damage 
and loss, and are clean, 
hygienic and vermin-proof. 
With reinforced doors, four 
lever locks and two keys. 
Enamelled Dark Olive Green 
and stoved to prevent rust. 
Height 6’ 0” Depth 1’ @” 
With Single Door Double Doors 
No. 2 No. 3} No. 4 No. 7 


hw 2’ 0” 274“ 3” oO” 
wide wide wide 


£4:5| £5|£6:10| £8 


Packed Free. Carriage Paid. 
































Illustrated List 22c, post free. 








Libraco Limited 


are designers and manufacturers of 
all kinds of library and office equip- 
ment and are recognised as experts. 
The results of over thirty years’ 
experience are apparent in the con- 
struction, appearance and finish of 
their manufactures. 


Call at Showroom, 
or Write for Lists. 


SACO 


E ES 39 High. 35 i. 
62,CaNnnonSt..LONDON ” ® Wide. be | 








TcLePHone 6899 CITY — Carr. Paid. 
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spill of air over the windscreen on to their faces, and from a 

backward suck against their necks. Ventilation can be solved. 

The sounding board effect can be reduced to tolerable limits. 

The blinker action can be met by such devices as the Pytchley 

sliding roof. The closed body certainly threatens to become 

almost universal on cars seating more than two or three persons. 
* * % 

Mass production of closed bodies at a low price is probably 
impossible unless all-steel coachwork be adopted. The necessary 
dies and stamping machines are colossally expensive. This small 
change in fashions must therefore hammer one more nail into 
the coffin of the small factory with a small output, and combine 
with other familiar factors to concentrate the building of cars 
in the hands of a few giant concerns. At the moment the all- 
steel saloon has only one serious competitor in the Weymann 
or semi-Weymann type. This, as is well known, utilises a light 
fabric covering, stretched over a light wooden skeleton (there is 
no fundamental reason why a metal framework should not be 
used). At its first introduction this type of coachwork scored an 
immense success in quarters which were decidedly eloquent. 
The magnates of the “ heavy woollen” districts of Yorkshire, 
where worn stone setts render miles of road acutely inimical to 
any car, bought these Weymann bodies exclusively ; for con- 
versation soon became impossible in one of the old-fashioned 
saloons with a stiff timber and metal body. Possibly some clever 
engineer will devise a system of manufacturing these flexible 
bodies at a low cost, so that where all-saloon programmes are 
concerned, the small firm may still hold its own with the leviathan 
concern. Possibly the flexible saloon may establish an unex- 
pected superiority over the all-steel types. Possibly, a specialist 
concern, manufacturing components for all comers, may enable 
the small factory to adopt all-steel coachwork. But on the 
whole the tendencies suggest the rapid extinction of the smaller 
firms. For even if they contrive to build closed bodies at no 
higher cost than their big rivals, they still have to sell them ; 
and the selling costs of any article in a market where fierce compe- 
tition exists, grow higher every season. Consequently, all-steel 
saloons, produced almost exclusively by big firms, threaten to 
dominate the motor market within a measurable period. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 
NEw York, April 19th, 1927. 
ANY students of the American trade situation have 
M held the opinion that a depression was now due 
after so long a spell of prosperity, and they have 
pointed to the end of a building boom and the fact that so 
much of additional consumption is accounted for by instalment 
selling, thus mortgaging future income, as leading inevitably 
to a falling-off in industry, which might easily become a bad 
slump. I have not shared or expressed this opinion, and am 
pleased to find that it is not held in most responsible quarters 
here. I am told that there has been very little over-production, 
that unsold stocks of goods are very small, and that prices 
have not advanced on the average (despite the anticipations 
of some British economists), the U.S. Government’s calculation 
putting them 54 per cent. below those ruling a year ago. So 
far from suffering from tight money, rates on commercial bills 
are lower than they have been this time of the year since the 
war. I may yet have cause to modify my present mildly 
optimistic views as to the course of American affairs, and it is 
an axiom that business is never goed during the year of a 
Presidential election (and 1928 is already throwing its political 
shadows on the scene), but thus far I have encountered nothing 
to cause apprehension with regard to the economic future of 
this most prosperous portion of the globe. In the face of our 
own Budget figures this prosperity is almost vexatious. Revenue 
and surpluses are exceeding all estimates, and after the experience 
of our own rather futile and expensive schemes for the conversion 
of short-dated indebtedness into long-dated loans, it is strange 
to see precisely the opposite operation being carried out, viz., 
the replacement of long-dated loans by three and five year 
bonds at a lower rate of interest, which will probably be paid 
off out of revenue. 
* * * 

It will be interesting for years to watch the results of 
America’s new position as world creditor. Instead of showing 
a huge surplus of imports over exports, as might have been 
anticipated, the country’s foreign trade thus far this year 
shows a large export balance with a big increase in gold imports. 
Of course, the sums spent abroad by American tourists and the 


employment of foreign shipping represent a certain amount of 
invisible imports, but side by side with that goes on a huge 
investment of American capital abroad. The official figures 
of foreign loans publicly placed in the United States during the 
past six years are as follows : 


8 
1921 .. ee ee oe -- 658,000,000 
1922 . 734,000,000 
1923. 895,000,000 
1924 .. ee ee oe -. 878,000,000 
1925... ee ee ee ++ 1,081,000,000 
1926 ee -+ 1,168,000,000 


How the interest and provision for repayment of capital on 
the European loans which constitute so large a proportion 
of these stupendous totals are going to be met without the 
United States enormously increasing its imports, remains to 
be seen. Some small consolation may be derived from the 
fact that in 1926 Europe’s imports from the U.S.A. fell by 
$294,044,000, while her exports to that country rose by 
$48,000,000, but the decline in the imports was largely due to 
the fall in the value of cotton. 
- + * 

There appears to be what Americans call a “ backlog” of 
uninvested funds, for in spite of the rise that has occurred in 
bond prices, these are still in great demand. As commodity 
prices have fallen more than bonds have risen, the latter appear 
to me to be still worth buying. In the case of stocks, a 
generalisation is impossible. America, like Britain, seems to 
be enjoying a cigarette war, and now, in addition to the old 
favourites such as Camel, Chesterfield and Lucky Strike (which 
last, for some recondite reason, are not permitted by the Excise 
to be sold in the British Isles), one encounters big advertise- 
ments of new brands rejoicing in such names as Old Gold and 
Barking Dog. It is somewhat disconcerting to find the lower 
standard of European living used as an inducement to buy 
goods. Who could imagine a London drapery house adver- 
tising, as does one in New York, as follows : 

In the North of Europe there is a quaint little town so old- 
fashioned as to have a ten-hour working day. . . . Labour is 
cheap, and these fine imported lisles which we now offer at 69 cents 
would cost very much more if woven in this country. 

A. Emit Davies. 














made still heavier 


by the Finance Act, 1925. To what extent 
will your estate be reduced? Will it mean 
mortgage or forced sale? Att the least it 
will be a strain on capital unless provision is 
made. A Life Assurance Policy is the best 
protection. 

The premium will be largely discounted by rebate of 
Income Tax, which means that the bu of one 


form of taxation is lightened by relief from another. 
Write for full particulars to the 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LiFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Opes: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhill, £G5, & 17 Waterice Place, 


Founded Funds 
1815. 26 Millions. 
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FROM OUR SPRING LIST 


A Defence of Conservatism 
A Further Text-Book for Tories. 
ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 

MR, LUDOVICI’s brilliant analysis and apology appears 

at a time when the regrouping of parties makes 

clear thinking on political principles particularly 

necessary. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


Francis Thompson: The Poet 
of Earth in Heaven. A Study 
in Poetic Mysticism and the 


Evolution of Love Poetry 


R. L. MEGROZ 
With a collotype facsimile of a poem by Francis 
Thompson and four other illustrations. 
MR. MEGROZ details the important biographical events 
of the poet’s life, and throws new light on his 
affinities with St. Francis and the chief Spanish 
mystics. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. met 


The Modern Movement in Art 
R. H. WILENSKI 
With thirty-two illustrations. 
MR. WILENSKI brings to his task the results of much 
study, much foreign travel and much experience 
as a practical artist; and he writes in language 
which the average reader can understand. Demy 
Svo size. 12s. 6d. net 


Umbria Santa 
CORRADO RICCI 
Translated from the Italian by Helen Stewart. 
With $5 illustrations in halftone. 

“ SOMETHING more than an introduction to the art 
and religious history of the Umbrian Country. . . 
brilliantly done.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


Wild Goose Chase 


Being the Journal of an Intimate Adventure 
into the New World 
Cc. HENRY WARREN 
author of “ Cobbler, Cobbler, and other stories.” 
“ This is an honest and authentic book and should 
provoke discussion.”—Saturday Review. 
Svo. size. 


Northumbrian Crosses of the 


Pre-Norman Age 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., F.S.A., 
president of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society; author of ‘Scandinavian 

Britain, etc., With 227 drawings. 

AS a picture-book it will interest many beside anti- 
quaries; designers will find it a repository of 
unfamiliar motives, sometimes graceful, sometimes 
grotesque, but always decorative. 
Royal 4to size. 


The Venetian Key 
Another Tarleton Detective 


Story 


ALLEN UPWARD, 
author of ‘The Domino Club,’ ‘The House of 
Sin,’ etc. 
” . . A thoroughly well constructed readable 


detective story.” ‘ 2 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


Faber & Gwyer 
Limited 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE 


6s. net 


30s. net 
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S Some 
Left-Handed 


Marriages 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


Author of “ Bride of Two Kings,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 


“To write romance which is also history and history which 
is also romance has been the successful goal of Mr. 
D’Auvergne in this latest volume of the backstairs of ‘ high 
life.’ "—Sphere. “There is no better guide or companion 
in a saupter along the bypaths and bridle-ways of 
history introduces the reader to some rather queer 
company.”—Sunday Times. “Extremely  interesting.”— 
D. Mail. “Mr. D’Auvergne has brought together a number 
of the most remarkable unions which are suited by any of 
these descriptions.”—W estminster Gazette. 





Algeria from 
Within 
By R. V. C. BODLEY 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 215. net. 


A vivid, attractive and authoritative picture of Arab life, 
containing chapters on history, administration, Arab lore, 
music, dancing, religion, sport, etc., written by one who 
knows the country intimately. The illustrations, which have 
been carefully selected, are a unique feature of 
this interesting volume. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 




















“OQ, that men’s ears should be 
To counsel deaf, but not to flattery!” 
—Timon of Athens. 


RUE now as it was 300 years ago and especially 

true of those whose hearing is defective. The 
mistaken kindness of the assurance that one is “ getting 
no deafer’”’ is sweet music to the deaf ear even though 
it is only half believed. 


It is so easy to do nothing and flatter oneself that all 
is well. Valuable time is thus lost and unnecessary 
discomfort borne for years—through mistaken kindness. 


We assure the deaf that while we cannot “ cure”’ deaf- 
ness it is only in rare cases that we cannot substan- 
tially improve the hearing. Delay, therefore, may 
increase the difficulty of your case, whilst action now 
may make your hearing ever so much better in a short 
time. 

Our service is unique. On examination (for which no 
charge is made) we will select from our 150 different 
aids the one exactly suited to the case. This aid may 
then be taken home, tried at leisure, returned without 
obligation or purchased. Could reason expect a fairer 
proposal? If, therefore, you would improve your 
hearing, write or ‘phone :— 


The Deaf Appliance Co., Ltd. 


58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. (Maytair 4435.) 


Also at Southampton, 10 Lendon Road. 
Ipswich, 52 Butter Market. 


Stoke-on-Trent, 27 Church Street. 

Hereford, 52 Commercial Street. 
Falmouth Strand Drug Stores. 

Dublin, 61 Sth. Great Georges Street. 
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WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC 


REPORT OF EXPERTS ON THE 
TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Price 2/- net. 


This important report of the Investigation by the 
League into the White Slave Traffic is now 
available. It contains an account of the facts 
disclosed and conclusions founded upon them. 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LTD.————' = 
10-12, ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2 








AN INVITATION 


John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite 
inspection of the Old Marylebone Watch House, 350 
Oxford Street, W. 1. 

They will interest visitors in valuable old books, rare first editions 
of modern b fine bindings, bookpl that are the work of a 
master, the widest possible selection of new books, and a Childrea’s 





Room that is wai 
—— Lift to ali floors. 


J. & E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appomsment to His M ajcaty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 








OPERA 





(SLOANE 5137.) 


COURT, Sloane Sq., S.W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


a MOZART'S OPERA (In English), 
COSI FAN TUTTE rte Schoo for Lovers.) 














First Edition of A, E. HOUSMAN’S “~HROPSHIRE 
LAD” for Sale. Good Condition. WHAT OFFERS? 





Write Box 266, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 




















“A man is as old as his Arteries”’ 


Most of the ailments of advancing years 
are due to Hardening of the Bloodvessels. 


DROSIL is a highly scientific preparation for 
* remedying this condition and its many 
symptoms. These are set out in an interesting booklet on the 
discovery, formula and action of DROSIL. 

“ Numerous experiments have proved the value of this discovery.”"—Star. 


Write for Booklet “D” te DROSIL AGENCY, 26 Sun Street, London, EC. 2. 












COMPANY MEETING 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


CONTINUED STEADY PROGRESS. 


Presiding at the meeting of the London Assurance, held on Wednes. 
day, the Governor, Mr. Colin F. Campbell, in the course of movi 
the adoption of the report, said: With regard to the life department, 
we have every reason to be satisfied with the progress made in this, 
the first year of the new quinquennium. The premium income has 
increased by £87,437, and now stands at £602,033, while the fund has 
increased by £399,610 to £4,726,135. The rate of interest earned was 
£5 58. per cent. The investments continue to be of the same high 
class as in the past, and their market value on December 31st was 
considerably above the value at which they stand in our books. The 
mortality experience has again been very favourable, the amount of 
the actual claims being only 50 per cent. of the expected. The persis. 
tently favourable claim records in recent years have encouraged us to 
revise the rates of premium for whole or life assurances, without profits, 
and in the new prospectus which is now being issued I think the rate 
char, will compare favourably with those of most of our competitors, 

I have noticed that in the speeches of chairmen of life offices 
comment has been made on the rapid growth in recent years of 
endowment assurances. This, of course, involves large payments 
being made every year as the policies mature. 

The object of a life assurance company is primarily to provide 
life assurance rather than anything in the form of an investment. 
I find on referring to our records that, although the volume of 
endowment assurance business has increased in recent years, it 
now represents only about 30 per cent. of the total business on our 
books. With some companies this section of the business represents 
fully 50 per cent. 

I anticipate that, with the favourable rates which we are now 
offering, the volume of ordinary assurances payable at death will 
tend to increase, and that the proportion of endowment assurances 
will not become inconveniently large. 

The fire account is a good statement, but the profit realised was 
rather less than a year ago. This is due to the unfavourable result 
in New York. For many years we have done a large business in the 
United States, from which we have derived substantial profits, but 
for the past few years the New York account has been most disappoint- 
ing, and is in sharp contrast with that of San Francisco, which has 
continued to produce satisfactory results throughout those years, 
We have curtailed our business in New York in consequence of these 
unfavourable results, as it is only by a more careful selection of risks 
that we can hope to effect any realimprovement. It is worthy of note 
that, while the average rate of premium in the States is now fraction- 
ally below that ruling in 1914, the charges continue on a post-war 
basis, and the fire waste, as it is called, remains abnormal. With 
regard to our business both at home and in the foreign field, it shows a 
steady growth and the year was not remarkable for any single fire 
of any magnitude. 


THE MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


The marine department of our business has been an exceedingly 
difficult one to manage as the unfavourable conditions to which I 
referred a year ago have continued to operate. The inability of under- 
writers to raise rates to a remunerative figure is a very serious matter, 
as until this is done the business of marine insurance cannot be placed 
on a profitable basis. It is true that we have been able to maintain 
our marine fund at a million and to transfer {51,783 to profit and loss 
account, but this transfer is only a little more than the interest credited 
to the account. Our underwriters tell me that so far as hull business 
is concerned the arrangements they made with two of the leading 
companies have resulted in a better state of affairs, which before long 
should begin to show itself in the returns, and I am glad to say that we 
have made similar arrangements with some of the foreign underwriters 
with a view to raising the rates of premium. This, however, only 
applies to hull business, and when we come to consider the cargo busi- 
ness we find the position as disappointing as ever. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


The activities of the accident department are set out in our accounts 
under three heads, the first being conve accident, the next employers’ 
liability, and, lastly, the general accident. As a matter of fact, the 
scope of the business is so wide that there are at least twelve different 
forms of insurance involved, and new ground is continually being 
explored covering all kinds of indemnity and guarantees apart from 
actual accident business. Perhaps the only unsatisfactory business 
undertaken by the accident department is that in connection with 
motor-cars, and we anticipate that rates for this class of risk will be 
satisfactorily adjusted in the near future. Our Colonial and foreign 
business is steadily developing in spite of increased competition. 

Our affiliated companies, I am glad to be able to tell you, have all 
done well. The British Law Insurance Company has a fine home 
connection, which is well maintained, while the Vulcan Boiler and 
General Insurance Company maintains a high standard of efficiency, 
so that even in a year like 1926, when trade in Lancashire was much 
depressed, it was able to extend its business and to continue to return 4 
satisfactory profit. 


LONDON ASSOCIATED REINSURANCE CORPORATION. 


This company has quietly developed its business under the guidance 
of our management during the seven years of its existence, till to-day 
it can present a statement of accounts that should satisfy any critic 
of insurance company results. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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MAY 7th 


will contain 


MANY NEW FEATURES 


Woman’s World. By Mademoiselle Chanel 


The Touch of Magic. 
By the Viscountess Curzon 


New York Nights. By Marion Balderston 


Women and Matters, etc., etc. 


All future issues will be 


PERMANENTLY ENLARGED 
9 


Other Contributors: 


Nancy Cunard 
C. Henry Warren 
Hamish Miles 
Dr. William Rose 
Elizabeth Fagan 
Peter Traill 
Vera Brittain 
Charles Petrie 
H. C. Harwood 


etc., etc. 


ALSO SPECIAL 36-PAGE BOOK SUPPLEMENT. 


& 


Annual Subscription 12/6 (post free), Canada and 
U.S.A. 3 dollars. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY 


OUT 


92 paces ™™% 2°. 


MAY 6th. 











CWS 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
SERVICE 


implies the most attractive rates 
of Interest and lowest scale of 
charges compatible with security. 


THE C.W.S. BANK 


Opens Personal Current and 
Deposit Accounts for 
Co-operators, Trade 
Unionists, and 
others. 


Write to-day for full particulars to 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., 


Bankers, 
1, Balloon Street, Manchester. 


Branches: 99, Leman Street, London, 

E.1; 57, Kingsway, London, W.C. 1; 

West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Broad Quay, Bristol. 














A SECRET 
BLEND 
OF RARE 
TOBACCOS 
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LECTURES 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ADVANCED LECTURES IN MILITARY STUDIES. The 
following Lectures have been arranged :— 

A Lecture on “ THE CO-OPERATION OF THE FIGHTING 
SERVICES,” by VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND, 
K.C.B., at the IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY, (Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7) 
on TUESDAY, MAY 3RD, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by the Right Hon. Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M. 

A Lecture (with lantern illustrations) on “ JOFFRE, GALLIENI 
AND THE MARNE—A REPLY TO MR. CHURCHILL,” by PROF. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., (Professor of Military Studies in the University) at BIRKBECK 
COLLEGE (Breams’ Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4) on TUESDAY, 
MAY 10TH, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Sir Charles 
Oman, K.B.E., M.P. 

A Lecture on “ AIR POWER AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE,” 
by AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR PHILIP GAME, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1) 
on TUESDAY, MAY 17TH, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by the Right Hon. Lord Thomson, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures entitled ‘‘ PROBLEMS OF MENTAL 
WORK ” will be given by PROFESSOR A. MICHOTTE (Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Louvain) at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on TUESDAY, MAY roth, THURSDAY, 
MAY 12th, and FRIDAY, MAY 13th, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by The Rev. Dr. F. A. P. 
Aveling, M.C., D.D., Ph.D., D.Sc. (Reader in Psychology in the 
University). 


A Course of Three Lectures entitled ‘‘ PLATONIC PROBLEMS ” 
will be given by PROFESSOR JOHN BURNET, M.A., LL.D., 
Ph.D., F.B.A. (Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews) 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), 
on FRIDAYS, MAY 13th, 20th and 27th, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor M. T. Smiley, 
M.A. (Professor of Greek in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


| ee INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 








SUMMER TERM, 1927. 


A course of six lectures on The Philosophy of Religion will be 

iven by The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., D.Litt. (Dean of St. 

aul’s), on Thursdays, May 12th, roth, 26th, June 2nd, 9th, 16th, 
at the Royal Society of Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2, at 
5-45 p-m. Fee for the course, 12s, 6d. (Members half fee). Forms 
of Registration can be obtained on application to the DIRECTOR OF 
Sruptiks, 88 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


“ WRITER IN THE MAKING.”—By Mr. Eustace Miles, 
Thursday, May 5th, at 3.45, and 6,15 p.m., in the Green Salon, 40 Chandos 
Street, Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 


M® CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Prospectus 
I of his Private Lessons on Elocution 

“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT,” 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil.) 








a t_ WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (Florence), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University 

of Rome, now an exile in Switzerland, proposes to opem im September at 
Begnins (Vaud), in a beautiful situation between Lausanne and Geneva, an inter. 
national secondary school, where, together with a liberal education, the study of the 
principal modern languages will be specially cared for. The special aim of the school 
will be to develop the mutual understanding between the youth of different nations. 
Pupils who have accomplished their elementary studies, will be accepted. Fees {120. 
Parents are invited to communicate before July sth, addressing te “ Chateay 
Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud). Switzerland. 


jeaeee. ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 

September as a co-educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 

situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply to 
Principals, Dr. MABEL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GERTRUDE WALMSLBY. 


MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Mead 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-leve] and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated ia its owm grounds 
of 15 acres. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
(Founded 1859). Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAkeR, B.A. Healthy situation, 

300 ft above sea-level ; large grounds ; individual time-tables ; preparation for 

the Universities. School journeys abroad during holidays. Entrance Scholarships, 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JosepH WICKSTEED, M.A. Citizenship, Practical Idealism, Health. 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply, 
SECRETARY, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 


UNCAN HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. Head Mistress: 
Miss E. C. WILSON, author of “ Synthetic Education" and Lecturer on 
Synthetic Curricula, the Dalton Method, and Vocational Tests. Fees on 

application to the SEcRETARY. Summer Term begins Friday, May 6th. 


HILDREN TOO DELICATE TO RETURN ORDINARY 
SCHOOL, RECEIVED ANY TIME. Abundant food, sunshine, sea air, out- 
door study, simple play in private fields, daily baths, bring renewed health and 

educational progress. Boys 6-12; Girls any age. Doctor's certificate required 
(no mental or consumptives). Photos.—PRINCIPAL, Rocklands, East Hill, Hastings, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSsEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia 
CAMERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ CARISBROOKE,’ WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Srevens. [,L.A. 


RISH READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational, Montesson and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. Low fees. 


. [= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
“New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel : Latchmere 4258 






































APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
University of London.) 
GENT'S PARK, N.W. 1. 

The Council of Bedford College are instituting an additional Lecture- 
ship in Geography and invite application for the post. The post 
is open to men and women equally. 

Candidates must have an Honours degree or its equivalent in 
Geography. Initia] salary {350 per annum. 

Last date for receiving applications: Saturday, May 14th. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY. 











T? ENSURE the regular delivery ef Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 

either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place @ definite order with a Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year __— post free ... _ one ose 
ee. « « «oo = «= a> en 
Three Months, ,, ... _ ° - 7s. 6d 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
7 ie 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


30s. Od. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 
HILL SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Mitt 


An examination will be held on the 26th, 27th and 28th May, when 
several Entrance Schularships will be offered for competition to 
candidates between the ages of 12 and 144 years. Emoluments of @ 
nominal value are attached to these Scholarships; such emoluments 
may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum 
of {120 per annum according to (1) the standard of attainment of 
any candidate and the promise shown by him, and (2) the financial 
position of the parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarships 
may be accepted for admission to the School without further examina- 
tion provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information applyto tue 8uasax, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 


THE NEw STATESMAN 


HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 
Binding and Supplying Case re oe Cae 


Home Postage 1s. ext a. 














Cases only see “ne 8. 
Home Postage 61. extra. 

Complete Bound Volumes oie —- on 2 

Home Postage 1s. extra. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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ence), TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
Py ad = 
may MAKE SURE OF PERFECT WEATHER FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 
| inter. by taking a Cruise in the 
of 
school LOVELY MEDITERRANEAN 
= on the fine liner S.S. NEPTUNIA (10,000 tons), specially built for ocean cruises. 
batean To ng A Pales ag _ Athens, Greek Islands, Crete, Rhodes, 
— F May 23 to Jume 5 13 days from {18 
-d in July 11 to July 24 34 o» «6 hat 
autiful Aug. 1 to Aug. 17 16 4 9 24 
nly to *Sept. 1 to Sept. 19 ° am oS « e #3 
**Sept. 25 to Oct. 18 ‘a én 33» ww 63 

ISS * Athens, Greek Islands, Dalmatia, Corfu, etc. (‘‘ Illiad " Cruise). 
Sent joan” Cruls <a Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt, Malta, etc. (“ Knights of St. 
ja OTHER FINE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES WEEKLY. 
ive b Spacious single and double cabins with bedsteads—no upper berths. Cabaret 
1 Pr y ballroom, sports deck, Englisk library. Doctor and trained nurse accompany every 
ee 9 cruise. Rverything Motel Go-lune otentens No worry and no Soomiie. aly 25° 

4 passengers each cruise ; . "Ss passengers — - 
ees trated booklet of cruises, athe 4 ond. Sourcalions apply :— oh. 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE, 16. Waterloo Place, Regent Street, S.W.1 
a (Regent 7972, three lines), or Principal Steamship Agents. 

ARK, PYRENEES TOURING CLUB. 
som MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 

y age. DUCTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE 18th, 

recent Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France and Spain, visiting Biarritz, 
LDRED ee Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 
istol, a SECRETARY : 14 Park LANE, STOKE NrwIiIncToN, LONDON, 

ns ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, Park- 
rships Hotel des Alpes. S id view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger 
— Close to beautiful forests,every modern convenience. Terms from 7s 
‘d in a day. Information and pamphiets from G. A. Taytor, 6 Gracechurch Strect, 
ent Lendon, B.C. 3, or direct from EB. and M. Lortat, Proprietors. 

ealth. 

—s REFORMED INNS. 

170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
ress : PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
=. os Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
aRY P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

, out: HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
= Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
l it Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
UNngs, from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Tha y, London. 
‘hool BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
— Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
ae bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtts. 
ee . (,0DSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 

S garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 2} guineas till May 31st. Jume to Sep- 
(vw, tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs, WYNNE. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 

— Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wircless.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery 
— diploma). Tel. : 866. 
utifu 
98. EGGIS, near Lucerne Park Hotel. One class. Spring and 
gen. Summer. Running Water. Tennis. From ro Sh. 
ay of IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
cana South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
cks. adjoining ; bathing; one mile from ‘bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS_ 
:> DARTMOOR.— Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
1 for Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. 
usic, Terms very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 
ama, 
ame TO LET AND WANTED 
aes WESTMINSTER (Victoria Street).—Business woman willing to 
a5 share her beautifully-furnished flat with another professional or busi 
— woman. Highest references required.—'’Phone between 6 and 7, Victoria 

1048. No agents. 

— ELIGHTFUL BALCONY Double bed-sit. rooms. Bedsinvisible. 
foe Professional ladies only. After 5.—NOVELLI, 50 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park. 
NEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lcts. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
” constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 
to W4NTED, for August, seaside cottage or bungalow. Safe bathing 
fo and sands.— Box 280, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
a London, W.C. 2. 
— LARGE BED-SITTING ROOM to let. Quiet house. Electric 
a light, gas fire, geyser, bath.—Apply CoMMONWEALTH WorK CENTRE, 18 
ial —___Princeton Street, Red Lion Square, Holborn. 
ips Ww: 1.—Small, but attractive, study-Bedroom vacant. 15s. 6d. 
= 15 Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Sq. “Phone: Museum 2753. 
ol, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
an T ¥PEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
. ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand- ts provided. 
Mrrropoitan TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 cery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc.,accurately and prom b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham oye Bristol. 
A STHORs' MSS., PLAYS, etc., T . Tem and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss Rowerts, 9 Gray's Inn Road, Chancery 8381. 
(ee 
Ms E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
| Translations.—s2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 
i 
7 T¥22WRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked 
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ART GALLERIES 









































LD MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS. 
A fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the MANSARD GALLERY. 
Hrav & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road. Exhibits are for sale. Admission Free. 


ENR Y LAMB BPeBmELSBETIOR, 
and Exhibition of te and Drawings 

by the late PAUL HELLEU. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Koad, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSPELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymmastics. ¢ Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 


Swedish System. Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. t5. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss BE. BR. Lawrence.— 
Por information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education, apply to the etary. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed. by the Education Guild, 
Head-mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Muscum 0658 
Registrar :—Miss CiceLy C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Six months’ course Twenty-five 
guineas. Individual Tuition, Shorthand, Typewriting, General Office Routine. 
—Muiss May Sirs, Avenue Chambers, Southamptoa ow. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUNG WOMAN (23), graduating from the University of London 
School of Librarianship in June, desires position with publishing firm, library, 
bookseller or in journalism. Travelled. Two foreign languages. Typing. 

Highest references.—Box 281, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


ADY GARDENER (college trained not essential) required to 
run garden of nursing home with man to help. Also to teach gardening to 
two young ladies. Salary £40, with board and lodging.—M. A., New 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Y ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular, or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Gro. Vint & Bros, Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


Bo= PLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorngs, 27 Eastcasile Street, Londen, W. 1. 
N EW STATESMAN SUPPLEMENT.—Professional Associations 
(Part II) April 28th, 1917. Wanted, one copy of the above supplement.— 
Write Publisher, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
WC. 2. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Dictionary, National Biography, thin paper. 

66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., rare, {12 128. Frohawk’s 
Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 35s. (cost £6 6s.). Fifty drawings by Alastair, 

£5 58. Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {10 108. Boccaccio Cemoreus FPiametta, 17s. 6d. 
Mardrus’ Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £15. Memoirs of Saint Simon, 3 vols., 148. Bar- 
chester Novels, Trollope, 8 vols., 258. Story of the Nations, fllus., new set, 67 vols., {9 
(cost £25). Punch, roo vols. in 25, {10 10s. Surtees’ ting Novels, illus., 6 vols., 
£3. awiey’s Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Rice Persian Women and Their Ways, 
illus., 128. (cost 218.). Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit., 32 vols., in 16, kf. morocco, 
{21. Write us for any books you want. Catalogues free. Libraries and single volumes 
hased for p pt cash. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Want Boswell's 
Johnso! 2 vols., 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 


Birmingham. 
using ‘“ BLATTIS.” Personally 


Oy cleared b 
recommended by scientists. MPLE, SAFE, SURE. Try a tin NOW, 
—, tores, or post free 





10— 6. 



















































































.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1, 


Chancery 8380 









1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 48. 6d., from Chemists, Boots’ B: 
Sole Makers.—HoWwARTHS, 473, Crookemoore Road, She 
EADERS of ‘THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that ro for the purpose 
of making known their wants. repaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) e line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











PLEASE SEND A GIFT, AND HELP IN CARRYING ON 


THIS GOOD WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


raining 1 Bo nd Giris from all 
Are Vraining arts of the UK. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 


President : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.@. 


10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominions, 

3,000 Girls have trained for Household duties, 
etc. 











Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa " Committee: 
HOWBSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.O. 2. 
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Famous Musicians 
praise Che IVNEW 


| “HisMaster's 


Voice 


Gramophone 














a 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


“Without doubt the most 
important invention in the 
history of the Gramophone.” 


SIR LANDON RONALD 


“The most amazing tone of any 
Gramophone I have ever heard. 


Compare the NEW 
“His Master’s Voice” 
Gramophone with 
any other——and 
judge for yourself 


Models from £7 upwards, and can 
be purchased by Easy Payments. 
Ask your dealer for full particulars. 


9? 


THE GRAMOPHONE CoO., LTD., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


SASYGyanz 











Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzarcut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; yi thliehed by the Statesman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, "Teoden, W. 










